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How Long Would It Take You 
7. 
: ? 
To Build a Lamp Bulb? : 
eh 
0 MAKE tt by hand —to dig the sand and by hand. Modern machinery, driven by elec- A 
T make the glass: to blow and etch the bulb tricity, has made it possible to turn out millions ES 
| 1c the t ten, hammer it into a ductile of products at low cost. If made by hand, few UR 
wire, draw 1t f r than a human hair, coil tt would be sold their cost would be prohibi- E | 
into a Hlament. To produce the sheet brass and tive. But because these products are made by 
shape it for the | machinery, millions of people can buy them, AM 
1 after all the parts were made, it would and so thousands of new jobs have been created. RECO! 
neil tense: Rimes heey: asmmsiailhilian Ulett: sail dati iante [hat is why there are 8 million factory jobs a ee 
the bulb by hand. And yet, in less than 15 minutes, today, whereas fifty years ago there were only 
the average American workman can earn enough to 4 million 
buy a MAZDA lamp. How can this be possible? General Electric, by constantly making elec- Managin, 
It is possible for the same reason that you can, tricity more useful, is helping you obtain the M BS 
today, buy hundreds of other manufactured products you want at low cost—is helping to 
products that would be unobtainable if made create thousands of new jobs at higher wage 
MA 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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The Shape of Things 


HITLER S USUAL WEEKLY PRONOUNCEMENT, 
delivered this past Monday, was remarkably empty of 
meaning. It was also remarkable tor its bombast, its hys- 
terical excitement, and its display of fanatical sclt- 
appreciation. It was the specch of a man who was stalling 
desperately but who couldi't afford to back down. Hitler 


use of 


not only retailed his unap| reciated etforts in the c: 


peace and insisted again upon his warm friendship for 
France; he also disclaimed all territorial ambitions be- 
yond the German areas of Czechoslovakia. And he made 
the amazing assumption that the terms of his Godesberg 


demands were identical with the original demands ac- 


cepted under duress at the hands of Britain and Fran 


by the Prague government; at least he asserted with 
} } ] 


every show of righteous ferocity that Benes had endan- 


gered the peace of Eure pe by relusiny the Goa berg 


plan and thus “breaking his promise. 


nonsense fooled no one outside the ranks of his insulat 
and hypnotized followers. The rest of Id st 
it in the light of the events of the day that px 1 it, 
and tried to calculate just how far Hitler had actually 
stepped down after receiving the cart t af belated 
appeal from President Roosevelt, and the clear statement 
actually for the first time——that France, Britain, and 


the Sovict Union would jointly act if he sent troops 





. 7 ! . . . 
kECORDS. by B. H. Haggin across the Czechoslovak border. In our opinion ot f 
= the most sinister things that could happen would be a 
Editor and Publisher compromise between the Berchtesgaden and the Godes- 
i 
FREDA KIRCHWEY berg demands, backed again by Britain and ‘Franc 
ging Editor Literary Editor Toward some such way out—a way that would still 
M BENDINER MARGARET MARSHALL insure him the loot without the dangers involved in 
Associate Editors stealing 1t—Hitler’s spec h obviously pointed. We hope 
KEITH HUTCHISON passionately that Chamberlain and Daladicr will not 
MAXWELL S. STEWAR . F. STONE 7 , 
. : i. F.S1 seck a temporary peace at such a price, | heir feverish 
Dramatic Critic last-minute efforts indicate just such an intention. 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
» 
»* 
, PRESS COVERAGE OF EUROPES CRISIS WITHIN 
Business Manager and Director of Circulation : 
‘ ad 1 
HUGO VAN ARX the past three weeks has set a new high mark tn efficiency 
for a system of news gathering that is one of th reat 
Advertising Manager aie , 
‘ MURIEL C. GRAY contributions of our age. But what is far more important, 
2 NATION, Published weekly at 20 Vesey Street, New York, } Entered as second-class matter December 15, 18 at the Post Office at k, 
N , under the Act of March 3, 1579. Copyright, 1% by Ibe Nation, Inc. 
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Mr. O'Connor's loss of the Democratic Party r 


nation for Congress insures his removal as head 


powerful House Rules Committee. His victory 


Republic iN primary can hardly recompense a pt 


politician whose future depen 1s on his reputati 
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party regularity. Mr. O'Connor would also lose s 


si1ness decisi Ns 


ROOSEVELT IS TO BE CONGRATULAT! 
defeat of John J. O'Connor partially reward 


not particularly effective elsew 


in Congress were he to win the election; but with 


the Democrati 


ind the American Labor Party s 


ing James H. | Ly, O'Connor's retiret 
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faithfully will make his future prosperous, tf less i1 
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of the Rules Committee. O'Connor's defeat was 


md New Deal victory in the purge. The othe 
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, which has too often been the graveyard Of i1m- 
. rogressive legislation. 
| 
4 
} MBER OF NLRB DECISIONS INVOLVING 
, I freedom of speech” have been criticized in 
, iths not only by the | rds wor but 
of its staunchest friends. We « ally recall 
isfaction expt d by the Civil I ics Union 
board's order prohitbi circulation of antt- 
flets by the Ford Company in its plant at Cov- 


Kentucky. An tiluminating and temperate anal 


the issues at stake in the most controversial of 


es has just been published by the International 
| Association: its appearance coincides with the 


tion of a new statement by the Civil Liberties 


overing similar disputes. Both documents em- 
that in two of th most celebrated conflicts 


skin Sho Company and the Mock- 


hinger Company—there is no solid ground 


s judgement. In neither case 


. ee ey Sp ‘ _ . 
rders pronu it distribution of employer 


propa- 


they merely cited such proj 


iganda as part of a 
m in which the meaning 
The 
International Juridi- 


ciation in respect to it differ fundamentally from 


na terroristic campali 
| 
Act 


and the conclusions of th 


Wagener was obliterated Ford case 1s 


f the Civil Liberties Union. The latter contends 


banning, among other things, circulation of ¢m- 


propaganda among employees the board ignored 


/ 


inction between merc expression of empk yer 


Jurids il A ) 


1d con 


and actual coercive threats. The 
distinction, in the br 


{ the employer employce relationship, is a spurious 


ontends that the 


This seems to us the more realistic view of an Issue 


red by many fictions. Surely the effect of an 


ers language cannot be measured by his tone or 


nciation; it must be seen in terms of an economic 


ship that renders meaningless the theory of 


\’ discussion. 


CAMPAIGN TO TURN THE WAGNER ACT 
1 means of curbing unionism will find some few 


of comfort in the re port of the President's Com- 


n on Industrial Relations in Sweden, but only 


king them out of their context. Collective agree- 
in Sweden are enforcible in a Labor Court. Sweden 
neither the closed shop nor the check-off, and its 
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n-wide organizations of empl yers and employees 
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The NATION 


If Hitler Has His Way 


hin the German orbit. Much morc 










itions—and then insist upon a real solution tor actual Sudeten areas are demanded, and the Naz 
Economic Problem No. 1. Contributions to either makers have contrived a scheme which would vi 

Ca y Ladi ita icd Dy Lhe IN Z cut Czechoslovakia into two parts, a greatly redu 
, nia and Moravia in the west being connectc 


Slovakia and Ruthenia in the east by a narrow n¢ 


A \f QI 1] R } y rng r T cs ) TAT . p 
[ERICA’S FUTURE IS TRULY DISCOURAGING more than fifteen miles in width. The country w 






is to depend on the program outlined in the first further weakened if the Nazis, as is expected, ba 
America’s Future, a new monthly published by land’s and Hungary's claims to Czech territory. § 
Gannett i his Nattonal Committee to Uphold Prague be forced to accept Hitler's terms, Czechosl 
( tional Government. In an editorial announce- would be reduced to little more than a German pr 
hich sounds like a patent-medicine advertisement 


} it, ate. Its richest industrial areas would be in Gern 
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would be handc 
ward real recovery with constitutional government, free mained of Czechoslovakia would be so closely rin 
Germany that it could have no independent 


Le. 






trate Czechoslovakia is clearly but a m 


end. It would remove the last barrier to Hitler's 









| S49 ley ; 1 or rn lette ‘ 
\ \ i ;' <i c Central Europe, and would lay the basis for 
to John L. I 5, with a sides it Harry Bridges as a lemands for Memel, Danzig, Schleswig, South 7 
F vor 1) ren t’' Sq 1B. Petteneidll . ‘ 
| Mf , B. Pc ind other territories partially populated by G 
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Capital D he President's 1932 : ie 
, , — : | . tory, like the Austrian mnqucst, would give Gern 
nts un ty ition vernment are fr én ; 
| ) ' large industrial population and thus aggravate the 
| lf ! 10 ) But ibversive influ ; 


roblem. The Reich would also still face a grave sh 
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f oil, iron ore, copper, and other raw materials 


— sary for its armaments and industries. Capitulat: 
rt \ ] ‘ hy \V/ or I rr t | . ° 
if \\ il l V AVC irnel i 1 ' 
. ‘ : Czechoslovakia would presumably remove Hungary 
| king, 1 which | ; of his members, “They want ee — 1 
Pin They defenses against complete Nazi domination. The ¢ 
















; ' lon’t want the kind berlain-Daladier plan for the partition of Czechoslovy 
that | heabnntias. tnirs,.ahenia na has already driven Poland toward the Nazi camp. Y 
_ ndt ~ f thousands starve = Y slavia and Rumania have reaffirmed their loyalty to 
Bey FOr | resent Administration be a0 ey Little Entente, but it is evident that they cannot 
aa 4 = ote oho ’ remain outside the German orbit if the Czechs ar 
: pie ican sins _ ohvge 1 their jugated. In the past few years Yugoslavia has faller 
‘ _ — as reasingly under German economic influence, and 
_ | be but a short step to political vassalage. Frighten 
: the fate of Austria, Rumania has fought hard during 
IAMES OWEN MAHONEY'S DESIGN FOR A past six months to throw off Nazi domination. Ruma: 
I's I 1 won a prize of $5,000 oil and wheat, however, are far too vital to the R 


in a nation tition is quite as bad as the five for Hitler to allow Carol the luxury of an independ 


1 agatnst tt said it was. Like Reginald forcign policy after the Czechs have been crushed 


» found isclt in a minority on Lyjury whi h Danubian states will face a choice between extin 
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has been a major factor in the stiffening of British 


li opinion this past week. Another has 





nch pub 


fussolini’s incomparable sword-rattling, which has 


, t clear that he has no intention of yielding the 
n of Public Menace No. 1 to his upstart German 

may be assumed therefore that a Hitler victory 

rce Mussolini to seck a corresponding Fascist 

Alrea ly the Du h 5 ¢ po ( 1th iuse of the 

ins and Poles in Czechoslovakia. But he wall 

o much farther tt is to offset both Austria and 

( lovakia. He can hardly failtor ble his efforts 
1a prompt repbet victor Nn oO} ¢ Lok te 


open intervention by the regular Italian army. 
S plight in the event of a N mph in 
slovakia has been indicated by Louts Fischer else- 


in this issue. Great Britain's position wi uld be 
tter. No one knows yct what concessions it may 
ling to make for peace with Germany. For the 


nt the price may be a free hand in Central and 


Europe. Ultimately Nazi terms to 
i 


Britain are 

to include not only the return of the pre-war col- 

but surrender of naval supremacy and acquiescence 
ther Nazi political aspirations. 

the gravest danger France and England will face 

surrender to Hitler's present demands does not lie 

Nazis’ immediate territorial aspirations but in the 

ragement given to fascist forces within their own 

iries. Fascism is a germ which thrives on the illu- 

of irresistible strength. If that illusion is fed by 

lation to Hitler's boldest and least justified de- 

it may rapidly cause a pestilence of world-wide 


ruions. 


Recapitulation 


ITH Chamberlain's capitulation to Hitler, the 

vulture bred at Versailles really came home to 

roost. The monstrous bird that scared Britain 

France not merely into betraying a fricnd but into 

ng over the key to their own defenses was hatched 

1 an egg which only the naive expected to produce 

a dove. Yet although from the moment it pushed its ugly 

! out of the shell there was no doubt about its 

s, the rulers of the democracies insisted it could 
y be allowed the run of the European barnyard. 

In 1919 the great needs of Britain and France were 

prolonged peace, relicf from armaments, and a rapid 

lopment of international trade to make good the 

es of war and buttress stability with plenty. Instead 

made a peace calculated to perpetuate fear and hate 

put every possible obstacle in the way of economic 

val. Only one result of Versatiles offered real hope 

for the future. The League of Nations provided a means 


vhich political readjustments might be made without 











resort to force, disarmament organized, and ive 
defenses built against ageression. Unhappily the Leag 5 
first decade proved that its leadi vy members w 

nothing to reason: 1! ‘ 1 that they w 1 yield 


cverything to force 


Lhe first surrender 1931 } ¢ 
ran Manchuria. Conditions for a tirm 
liarly rable. Aj t 
lis] » the League's \ | 
cy practi L Motty | { 
C} M rCcOoVC! \ t 
ssurcd, the r } 

tO ¢ 

boycott would alm f 
Yet under British and French leadership the 1 
tified itself with scolding resolut nd com: ns 
ot investigation whose tindt vere renored.: Aggr 
ion had received the all-clear signal 

In 1933 the Third Reich sc with the ay 1 pur- 
pose of achieving all the Kaiser's objectives and more. 
Phe British ruling classes deplored Hitler's ungentle- 
manly methods, but their chict emotion seems to have 


been relief at the erection of a new barrier against Bol- 
shevism. Piece by picce he was permitted to tear up the 
‘Treaty of Versailles. No doubt a guilty conscience proved 


a brake on action, but it was a 
not bestirred itself in Britain an 
was still a democracy. Now acquiescence suggested once 


again that only ruthlessness won respect. 


The lesson was not lost on Mussolini, preparing for 
rch ip imperial trruumph. As his legit ired thr "h 
the Red Sea during the summer of 1 only vag 


mutterings were heard from Geneva. When the Ethi 


opian war started, the League for one moment scemed 


4 


about to redeem itsclt. Alas, the brave words were only 
consumption; in secret, Britain and France 
sabot iged every effort to transform them into effective 


for public 


] 
threats, san 


action. In the face of Mussolini's 
whittled down to measures designed to irritate but not 
in the least to deter. 

Flushed with his double victory over Ethiopia and 
the League, the Duce joined for 


rebellion in Spain. To most observers it seemed clear 


that the dictators were moved not mercly by their hatred 
of democracy but still more by their desit ey 
the strategic positions of Britain 1 Fras J 
international decencies aside, tt appeared that Britain's 
interest lay in lending every support to the Spanish g 
ernment in order to defeat these au But up; lass 
consciousness prevarl 1 over if perial t ity, and the 
farcical disguise of “non-intervention’ was ad 1 to 
cover the fact that the National f t | 
ing and abetting the enemy) 

The sweet fruits of apparently riskless aggression 
served to heighten Fascist appetit Austria pt la 





ume the turn of the Czechs. But 


ind then 


simple bite, 


the proposed victim displayed a criminal tendency to 
resist, while the democracies showed signs of unwonted 


May 21 was a definite setback to Hitler: it 


gave the dernocracies one last chance to take the fnitia- 


firmness. 


tive. That was lost when Chamberlain again proved his 
ipacity to wilt in the face of threats, and the surrender 
it Berchtesgaden was the result. 
The lat 


tion has brought enlightenment. The British people can- 


tt news from England suggests that humitia- 


tt escape blame for their refusal to face facts, but, it 
it be remembered, every effort has been made by their 

rs to minimize the menace of Nazi Germany. AIl- 
though Hitler published a guidcbook to his ambitions, 


public was encouraged to believe that so fantastic a 
Faced by the 


Nazis’ op nly declared warfare on democracy, Chamber 


roduction need not be taken seriously 
lain and his colleagues explain d soothingly that an 


ideological struggle was absurd—totalitarianism and 


peacefully side by side. Ignoring 


lemocracy could exist | 


the fact that Czechoslovakia was the sole bulwark against 
German hegemony of Europe, they fostered the idea that 
Britain had no vital interest in its integrity. 

In this tale of 
America? As the British were told that Czechoslovakia 


wilful blindness is there a moral for 


was no concern of theirs, so we hear that Europe is 
nothing to us. So too, perhaps, eighth-century France 
listened with indifference to the distant rumblings of 
the Moslem hordes. Yet the fanatical tide which flowed 


westward from Arabia was dammed only at Tours 
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Checklist on Europe 
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N THE preceding page we print a compact 
record of the events of the past twenty years 
that have brought Europe to the edge of a des- 
and unnecessary struggle. For readers who wish 
to review the immediate background of the crisis in 


er detail we list below some articles published in 


A 


The Nation during the past year analyzing the major 


mflicts and maneuvers of the European powers In 


t t ca we can supply pies of the issues contatning 
{ irti i y 
—e 
\y Fast and West, av Editorial, September 18 
| 1 I ( in Retr t, by Harold ] Lak, October 2 
‘a mn for the Demo by Lou l'ischer, October 16, 


Wolfe, November 6 


Worl 1, 271 ] dil rial N dV’ 


| id th mber 13. 
| 1] ! y R rt Dell, December 18 
1938 
( Hi Be Bo y R rt Dell, January 8 
t—Last Chapter, by Ludwre Lore, February 26 
l At A, 2 lid ? March ae 


The NATION 


Chamberlain’s Treason, by Robert Dell, Alarch 12 
Europe Learns from Vienna, by Robert Dell; and G 
Triumphant, by Freda Kirchwey, March 19. 
Czechoslovakia Holds the Key, by Henry B. Kranz, M 
The Rise of Konrad Henlein, by Ludwig Lore, April 
How Sound Is Germany's Economy? by A. Vidas 

I. G. Rogin, April 16. 
Hitler Goes to Rome, an Editorial, May 7. 
Prague Shows the Way, an Ed:torial, May 28. 
The Czechs Stand Guard, by M. W. Fodor, June ; 
Escape from the Mousetrap, by Anton Kuh, June 4, 
Can Prague Rely on Paris? by Alexander Werth, Ju 
Czech Patchwork, by Frank C. Hanighen, July 23 
Hitler’s Proposals, an Editorial, July 30. 
bert Dell, An 
Russia’s Role in the European Crisis, by Maxwell S. § 
A MOUS ry A 
Europe Mobilizes, an Editorial, September 3. 
Hitler Will Decide, by M. W. Fodor, September 10. 
Arnold Hoellrie, 
Dead End in Europe, an Editorial, September 
Hitler Wants Skoda, by Vladimir Pozner; 
Betrayal, an Editorial, S« 


Czech Suicide, London's Solution, by R 


Race Hate: a Sudeten Tradition, 4) 


and The 


) , " > 4 
ptember 24. 


In addition we want to recall two important 
articles that analyzed Germany's state of prepare 


Will Europe Go to War? by L. Lore, July 24 and 


That New Party Line-up 


HE hostility evoked by Mr. Roosevelt's rep 
intention to create a liberal vs. conservative | 
ical line-up is easy to explain: in the past we | 
had two conservative major parties. The two-party sys 
tem on which academic theorists have dwelt with 
much pride has been a mechanism to give the voter 
illusion of change without its inconveniences for 
upper classes. Motion could be as furious as the partici- 
pants chose to make it; now one party, now the other 
rose to supremacy. The sensation was exhilarating, 
the contrivance itself remained as stationary as a secs 
Were one of our major parties to be transformed into 
a consistently progressive organization, we may be 
that the conservatives would be quick to organize a party 
of their own, to defend their interests. Under pri 
conditions their needs are better served by the presé 
of a reactionary minority as a drag-anchor within 
Democratic Party and by enough quasi-liberals in 
Republican Party to keep it perfumed and presental 
Bourbon Senators from the South and reactionaries 
trenched in the municipal machines of the North } 
enabled our economic overlords to hamstring the N 
Deal over and over again. On the other hand, the Br 
Bartons, in their cleverness, and the Landons, in their 
simplicity, have begun to repair the damage done t! 


Republican Party by Mr. Hoover, who operated 30 









ran 














and obviously as to give the show away. The 
rmation of the Democratic into a liberal and the 
into a conservative party would, of course, 
litical thinking and simplify the voting process. 
why the right objects to it. 
his as in almost every other aspect of the Presi- 
program the attempt is being made to represent 
Is as Contrary to the supposed “Amicrican way,” a 


that wall frighten no one with any historical per- 


ive. The idea of constitutional government was 


ed of as distinctly “un-French,” an idea imported 
alien and subversive England, in the days of Louis 
ind the trick of fighting reform as “‘un-Ruritanian” 
least as old as middle-class nationalism. The his- 
Henry Steele Commager, in a recent issue of the 
York Times Sunday Magazine, \earnedly set out to 
that the idea of having cach of our two parties 
for a distinct approach to national problems, one 

the other conservative, ran counter to our na- 
tradition, 


fact is that our major parties have been alike as 


eas in a pod in those periods when the ship of 


n so smoothly that the two parties could confine 
elves to fighting over which should have the best 
in the captain’s cabin. Such periods comprise the 
r part of our history so far, but are unlikely to bulk 
in the future. In times of social and economic 


the pressure of new needs and the ferment of 


new ideas have tends 

and the major partics tal 
tudcs on right or Ictt, 

in the even pursuit of office 
Jcticrson Jackson, Br 

D. Roosevelt, has, for 


dictory elements, becn made into an instrul 


add 


lar protest, much as was the R publican Party 


Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. Franklin D. Rov 


for all his compromises and turnings, has beer 


conscious of his purposes and more consistent in his aut 

than any of these predecessors but Lincoln; and Lincoln, 
too, took a long time to make up his mind to the struggle 
for emancipation. In setting out to rid his party of those 
hostile to the New Deal, Mr. Roosevelt will be thor- 
oughly justified in the light of history, and his success in 
molding the Democratic Party into a liberal party is 
essential if we are to deal cle itly, efficiently, and swiftly 
with the problems that pile up about us. The ferment 
revealed in this year’s primarics, the splits that have 
aligned some Republicans with reactionary Democrats 
and others with progressive Laborites, the mutually 
irreconcilable differences brought more sharply than ever 
to light in the Democratic Party, the left and right splits 
even in such smaller groupings as the Townsendites and 
the new La Follette Progressives, show that the country 
IS TIPE for a new alignment. If Roosevelt can bring that 


about, it will not rank as the least of his achievements. 
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NIGHTMARE WAITING LIST 





HAVEN’) n it pointed out yet that Hitler and 

\ lrow Wilson are from one point of view 
brothers under the skin. Hitler spends a great deal 

of t Wilsonism, and indeed his whole 
ry is | 1 on repudiation of the Treaty of Ver- 

les. But Wilson invented the theory of self-deter- 
mination as a | litical force, and surcly the Nazi doctrine 
t is nothing exces mination carried 
to an re! point Wilson said that peoples with a 
ltural heritage, and national history 

| | 1. Hitler says the same thing. But he says 

h gu and Wilson said it mercly with Robert 





pitfalls. 1 uly and rationally if you believe in self- 
1 it is extremely difficult not to belt 

in it uh to gt the S ten Germans have as 

much right to autonomy as the Czechoslovaks have to 


} 


unconscionable be 
havior during the second Chamberlain visit has its use 


ness. His brutal attempt to raise the ante proves one 


highly important fact now and once for all—namely, 
that h es not give three damns for the Sudeten Ger- 
i ; He uses the convenient self-determination argu- 
I ts as a pretext for something else. 


Tits ; ~ 
For a time during the awful confusion of last weck- 
end I was izzied. Why, 


p, did Hitler break the crisis open again? It is true 


with the Sudeten Germans in 


that we have only very scanty information, and not many 
people can know the whole story, but surcly it is clear 
by this time that Hitler did smash the business wide open 


because he thought, having got the promise of the Su- 


detens by one bluff, that he could get more by another. 
He hy known too that he was facing a certain risk 
that th nd blutf—the raising of the ante—might not 


work. In other words, he was risking what he had always 
t, and which he had obtained 


his object, 


isserted to | 
the promise of the incorporation of the Sudetens in the 


thing else is of course power in Central 


Europe, power to expand beyon 1 Central Europe, power 


Fran power to isolate the 


to break the Soviet pact, 


Balkan states, power to rul Lurope cast of the Rhine. 


(he master of Bohemia,” Bismarck once said, “is the 
master of the continent.’” This mastery is what Hitler 
wants. But Iet us not pay much attention hereafter when 
Mr. Hitler m« 


Another point, I think, has not been given nearly the 


ntions ‘‘self-determination.”’ 


Interim Notes on the Crisis 


BY JOHN GUNTHER 









The NAI LON 





ntion it deserves. The Germans say unendin 





the Sudeten area, torn from Germany by the pear 





ics, Must be given back to Germany. This is pul 


cation. The Sudeten area was never part of Get 







It has never been German 





except in languag 





Sudeten area was part of Austria-Hungary, not of 
and Cz 


; ' 
vakia on the north is one of the very few frontic: 






+ 


frontier between Germany 


- 





the Versailles map 


p-makers did vot change. The bi 





follows without alteration or divagation the hist 





that always divided the kingdom of Bohemia f: 





The Czechoslovaks got not or 








jackals in Hungary and Poland are whin 






is sour. Hungary lost far too much t 


-that is true—but the Hungarians hay 







very pretty history in regard to their treatment 





noritics. Hungary oppressed the Slovaks and Run 


At the moment, 





for generations. with a total po} 





of only 8,800,000, it contains at least 150,000 





stavs and Slovaks and probably 600,000 Germat 





haven't heard Hitler moaning for these Germans 







bur ype. 





At the most modest estimate, 8,000,000 






among Poland's total of 33,000,000 are not Poles 





> 


are about 3,500,000 Ukrainians, 2,000,000 Jews, 1 
000 Germans, and 1,000,000 White Russians in P 


The anti-Semiti 







t Lr : ’ 1] . rt 
) a i 
LO Say n¢ thing of smalier grout Ss 





the Poles is, next to that of Germany, the w 





Europe, and Ukrainian nationalism has been ruth 
There are only about 90,000 Poles 


Czechoslovakia. They have been infinitely better tr 





stamped out. 






than minorities in Poland. 





Two or three years ago we heard sometimes an 





inous little wisecrack about the Poles. ‘‘The nearet 





land gets to the Third Reich, the nearer it gets to the 











Fourth Partition.” 











Strict applic ition of the doctrine of self-determin 






would seem to give justification to the Hungarian 





Polish case. But unfortunately no frontier can e\ 





drawn in Central Europe without leaving some minorities 


wrong side of the border. It is geographical) 






on tine 





possible to give self-determination to such isolated ca 





claves of people as the Germans, for instance, in 





f 


mania, without disrupting the state. The question of 










ultimate justice has to be considered. You cannot grant 
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inority demands in Czechoslovakia without so weak- 
» the Czechoslovak state that it must cease to exist. 
r all, from the self-determination point of view some 
llion Czechoslovaks have as much right to nation- 


| as a fractional minority of Poles—to put it mildly. 


Paris, Se pte mber 26 
HE partitioning of Czechoslovakia and the subse- 
quent domination of its amputated parts and rump 
by Nazi Germany would convert France into a sec- 

Portuzal. Paris would lose its Central and Eastern 
pean allics and the Franco-Soviet pact would be 
lidated by the new geography as well as by its 

thlessness to Moscow. Germany would then be free 
ach down toward the Dardanelles or to face France 

the Katscr’s disadvantage of having to fight on 
fronts. France's weakening means the weakening of 

Anglo-French combination. Germany would exercise 

mony on the continent, and Italy would have a better 

e to achieve it in the Mediterranean. Hence Musso- 

passionate support of Hitler in the entire crisis 


All this and no less is involved. There has never been 


Sudeten Germans or of 
rs burning love for them. When Schuschnigg pro- 
ed the Austrian plebiscite, Hitler marched on 
na; Mussolini, who has been loudly preaching in 


of self-determination for Czcchoslovakia's racial 


rities, has never offered the same privileges to the 
ese Germans nor has Hitler ever asked it; both 
itors conspired to nullify the decisive Popular Front 


ry in the plebiscit of February, 1936, 1n Spain. 


lsonian self-determination has become the reaction- 
weapon of fascist ex pansionists 


Unfortunately, however, Goebbels’s astute propa- 
la, coupled with bad Czech propaganda, has al- 
d population percentages and local ethnic grievances 

uM entions of Nazi imperialism. A 


cure tl true in 
ning appreciation of this fact 1s one of th differences 

n the Berchtesgaden and Godesberg v1 . Devoid 
violent prejudices against the Nazis, Chamberlain 
imably accepted at face value Hitler's idealists 
wals regarding the Sudetens. In any case he consid- 
| the Sudetenland unworthy of a European war. The 

scale German maneuvers and the feverish con- 
tion of fortifications created an impression that 
rmany might be planning to attack France. Daladier 
‘ precautionary military measures, and so did Cham- 


lain; but when in the Nurnberg speech and at Bercht- 


the Czechoslovaks would have given up 


Let the Czechs Stand firm! 


BY LOUIS FISCHER 


esgaden Hitler announced that his only 
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If the matter had been brought ul ditferentl I think 


some territory 


without too ill gra But now Hitler by insutferable 


insolence and smash-and-grab-ism has made tt rst 


} 


umpossible for them 


} 
ry lia 
tO Feceae, 








concern Was 


Bohemia, Paris and London heaved two sighs of relief, 
and Daladier begged Chamberlain to reply, “Take it.” 


This should have sufficed Hitler as a penctrating wedge 
ple ( zech 


to split and cripy slovakia, but totalitarian re- 
gimes apparently crave totalitarian solutions, and with 
the Western powers in disgraceful flight Hitler felt he 
could achieve immediately his ultimate object. Summon- 
Hungarian Premier, and Lipsky, the 
Polish Ambassador 


present their claim: 


ing Imredy, the 
Hitler instructed them forthwith to 
to chunks of Czechoslovakia. Some 


d 


British and French statesmen thi reupon belatedly per- 


’ 


ceived the imperialist design beneath the idealistic cloak. 


The democracies are in¢ apable of the determination 


necessary for a preventive war even when the cost 1s 
| ° 1 

small. The orcaiest assct of the fas P wers 1s their 
trent readiness to waec war. The moment. they 


threaten to march, England and France hurriedly inquire 
how much of other nations’ territory will placate them. 


Chamberlain was -as ready to sign away Spain as he was 


to sacrifice the Sudctenland. The cession of a part of 
Bohemia appeared to offer the prospect of a period of 


peace. That was warrant enough for scuttling Ben 


the addition of the Hungarian and Polish pretensions 


' ' j | 
clearly shortened the expected pea Cful interval nd 


engthened the alarming Italian-German shadow over 


Europe. French and British public opinion | n to 
harden toward the acceptance of an inevitable conflict 
and the feeling that “if it has to come, it might | 
come now.” Had Hitler sugar-coated the pill and avoided 
the impression of undue haste, Fra: ind England 
would gladly have settled down into passivity, but his 
crudeness and the specd of events have humiliated and 
frightened many Frenchmen. Moreover, what Hitler de- 
mands—that Czech fortifications be turned r to him 
intact and that the Skoda works be similarly surrendered 
1s fantastic and exceeds cvery « «pe tati 


Something else of great significance occurred between 
Berchtesgaden and Godesberg 
after every major event in Downing Strect Ambassador 
Kennedy rang the bell of Number 10 
report. Although nobody doubted that the United States 


cy 
5 












would keep out of at least the first phase of a European 
war, Washington was informed of every move, while 


wh SC {roo} Ss an { arms could succor 


ty 


Czechoslovakia before effective British and French aid 


could arrive, was never informed or consult Had the 
British government had any intention of saving Czecho- 

ia, it Should have impressed Hitler with the like- 
lihood of Soviet intervention. The French ought to have 
taken a similar line, but “there 1s good reason to be- 


lieve,” as t 


stated, that Bonnet told the French Cabinet and the 


ie Paris correspondent of the London Times 


British government that Russia w yuld not participate. 


Lhis report was deliberately circulated in order to 


| 
strengthen the case for surrender to Hitler. The Russians 
have al iys said that they would help Cz choslovakia if 
France did first. This attitude is not to be explained asa 
pedantic desire to carry out the letter of the Soviet-Czech 
treaty; the fact is that if France remained aloof the Rus- 
ians, while they coul ian | probably would fly airpl ines 
to Czechoslovakia, could not send other arms or men 
through Poland and Rumania. These two countries have 
initiated at Warsaw an understanding to prevent the 
sage of the Red Army. If France aided the Czechs, 
this ben would automatically be lifted at least by Ru- 
mania. On September 21 Litvinov addressed the League 
and said that Moscow had proposed Soviet-Franco-Czech 
military conversations. This caused three members of the 
Daladier Cabinet to offer their resignations on the ground 


that they had been deceived regarding the Kremlin's 


plans Then on the carly morning of the twenty-third 
Moscow warned Poland to keep its hands off Czecho- 
slovakia if it wished to avoid Russian retaliation. The 


me afternoon in Geneva, Lord de la Warr, the first 
British delegate to the League, and R. A. Butler, British 


Under Secretary for Forcign Affairs, sought an iater- 


view with Litvinov, who reiterated Russia's offer to assist 
Czechoslovakia and also probably urged a joint Anglo- 


French-Russian dériarche to Berlin. That was the first 
lirect contact on the Czechoslovakian crisis between the 


British and Soviet governments. At almost the same 


rt French and British ministers in Prague in- 

timated that it might be advisable to reoc upy military 

posi 5 in Sudetenland. The Czechs immediately or- 
dercd a general mobilization. 

Mat change Iso occurred within Czechoslovakia 

n the Berchtesgaden and Godesberg meetings. 

fhe Czech government temporarily kept secret its sub- 

ind forcign dailies carrying this news were con- 


1. But inevitably the fact became known. The first 
| 


| reaction was depression; during this phase the 
ry Agrarian Party planned a coup d'état which 

pr bly would have ended with a fascist regime and 
tth the Nazis. But the mass mood 

1 to bitterness and then violent indignation 


the form of political 


4 T 
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strikes, workers’ marches toward Prague, and d 
strations before the government buildings. The 
engulfed Hodza and even rose toward the Oly: 
heights where Benes dwells. The new Sirovy ¢ 
is in fact, if not in personnel, a popular front, ext 
trom the extreme right to the Communists 

I believe the immediate future depends more ot: 
Cabinet than on any other factor. If the Czechs ref 
ield and even repudiate their earlier a ceptance of 
Berchtesgaden terms, the positions of those in Pari 
London who urge firmness will be strengthened ar 
mood of surrender to the fascist threats and bluff 
pass. It 1s conceivable that Hitler may desist if I 
Paris, Moscow, and Prague band together. At thi 
late stage of the superbly directed game of intimid 
big and small democracies, it will of course be diti 
for the Fuhrer to unwind and remain within his f1 
yet this effect was achieved on May 21 by the ¢ 
mobilization, and the abhorrence of war is undoubt 
as widespread in Germany as in France and Eng! 

The ettect of the second Czech mobilization on H 
mind depends on whether Berchtesgaden and God 
tught him respect or contempt for the Briti 
French and also on Hitler's and Ribbentrop’s estit 


f the opposition forces of London and Paris. Im 


ism is in a recessive era. The British, with a broader 
look and greater material resources, are still bett 


perialists than the French, and in this crisis, v 
concerns the French more, the British have stood 
ground more stoutly than the French; but Chamber 


is a relatively bad imperialist and Bonnet ts like 
Pitt would not have tolerated the Italian-German 


| 
| 


hment in Spain, nor would Clemenceau have n 


wren 
present of Central Europe to Germany, already bl: 
by the absorption of Austria. Eden, Churchill, Ma 
and Reynaud are the last of the imperialist Mohi 
and these squires, who look beyond national front 


find themselves strangely leagued with the anti-fas 


who see the collapse of civil rights, labor's privil 
and the remnants of international morality in the v 
of the desertion of Czechoslovakia. But just as in S; 
Chamberlain’s and Bonnet’s vestigial imperialism 
yunteracted by their anti-left prejudices, so their f 
wavering desire to save Czechoslovakia is frustrat 
the realization that this can be best achieved th: 
the introduction of the Soviet armies into Central Eu: 
in event with vast social implic itions. The choi 
a bad imperialist is a difficult one, and the ideolog 
sacrifices required of a good imperialist constitut 
severe ordeal. Hitler plays on these delicate chords. ‘1 
German air waves and press are full of such phi 1S 


“ridiculous Bolshevik Benes,”” ‘‘Czech atrocities worthy 


of Bolshevik Spain.” The next decisive week therefo! 


I 
will be filled with lunges toward firmness and relay 


» vacillation, 


Ll 
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Misery 


BY JANE WHITBREAD 


4 NNE MOREL, only forty-four years old but worn 

L% ind stooped from years of working in the earth, 
[ traightened her bent back, leaned on her pic! 

told of the bitter struggle for existence she had 

! all her married life in the tiff mines of Washing- 

County, Missouri. Her story was that of a thousand 


1 


; in the region whose lives are spent in grappling 
the earth and compelling it to yicld the tiff on 
their survival depends. 
if is the name given by the mincrs who settled 
istern Missouri at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
to the soft, heavy, pure white rock which runs in an 
lictable manner through the red clay of the region. 
1 technically as barite, it is used extensively as a 
nt for paint, in capping oil wells, and as a filler 
leum, window shades, and other materials. 
Morel was not very sure what was done with the 
she digs so persistently summer and winter. Her 
terest is in supplying enough fried dough, coffee, 
belly to feed her husband, a semi-invalid war 
and the six of her twelve children who are still 
isk her if it tires her—lifting the soil and tl 
vhite rock. “Yes,” she sighs; she’s tired. She 1s 
death; she has a prominent goiter; and she 1s 
Pwelve-year-old Jimmic, the oldest of 
boys, who is working in the “diggings” with 


‘ 


; had no breakfast today. There would be nothing 


house for dinner had she not been ab!e to borrow 


tr from a fellow-miner who 


needed it almost as 
she. Anne and her three boys—six, ten, and 
dig and scrape and haul and clean the tiff from 
in the morning to late at night—in the winter 
ing out snow and water and digging down, 
1, to get something to eat.’’ The two older boys have 
hes all the time. The younger one couldn't say 
her he did or not; he “can't talk plain.” The baby 
mors in its mouth. There is no money for a doctot 
fr an operation. 
sing in holes approximately four fect across and 


1 four to thirty fect deep, the Morel family had 
cred enough tiff in the last few days to net them a 
| of $1.20. The pigment companies pay $5 a ton for 
tiff delivered to the mill. A week can easily be spent 
ligging holes which yield nothing. There is no way 

knowing where the tiff lies. There is no way of living 
pt by digging tiff and delivering it to the mill. At 


a ton the miners estimate that they average $5 per 





k per family throughout the year. Families of ten and 
} y & } 








twelve children are not unusual. The French Cath 
mothers could not attord | if t vanted if 
{ lanced and 1 I 1 
complete lack of s ry tacalit { e disea 1 very 
real problem in the tiff ning revi I I f 
eight id ten are ct led into o1 r two-room shacks 
without beds or windows. ‘The shacks are made ft 
green boards full of knot holes, and as the wood dri 
large Spaces are Icft between the boards where wind 


rain, and insect pests find « Vy entrance 


Privies are 
almost unknown. In some scttlements one pump suppli 
water for 100 familics 

In one new shack, eleven by cighteen feet, I found 
seven people housed—a man and wife, four children 
and the husband's invalid mother. The baby had pint 
eye. The little boy had a goiter, which was being treated 
by the simple remedy of a string tied around his ni 
Someone had told his mother that would help it, but the 
‘It don't get better. The 


string jist gets tighter, but Maw won't Ict mc have it off 


little boy knew better. He said 
For this child, for the baby, for the ailing old | 
help comes 10 doctor, no welfare agent ‘Three counties 
il vuthern Missouri ar assigncd tO O1 nut Shi rarcly 
reaches the tiff miners. 

When J. Porter's wife caught fit whil h \ cook 
ing their scant.meal over the only stove they had, an 
Hn} rovised outdoor fire} lace, he and the other chil It 
did the best the y could to put « it the flames. But Mrz 
Porter was badly burned. Porter, a diabetic, walked sip 
miles to the village to get the doctor. The doctor owns 
the property on which they live. Fiftecn dollars was h 
price to make the trip. Mr. Porter had no money. Mrs 
Porter's burns were not dressed. When I saw her s! 
vas lying on a broken-down bed, a child big enough to 


walk tugging at her breasts. Her husband was cookir 


four slivers of sow-belly 


lunch for the five children 

a few fricd potatocs, and fried dough. Porter has no 

more moncy for insulin; so he struggles along, work 

as much as he can. He docs not know he cannot live 
ithout it. 

The ten members of the Meilly family are fortunate 
cnough to have two rooms in an old barn. The youngest 
child is about eighteen months old. The oldest ts twenty- 
one years. One bed is all the family can afford, all they 
mother 
Meilly 


took it to the doctor and was told it had an ear abcess 


have room for. The whole family is sickly, the 


said. The baby apparently does not hear. Mrs 


She understands the importance of keeping the 


dri Siny 
j é i 


The NATION 


f cleanliness is almost impossible school, who do not even know 
The best worker in the common. The parents in most 
boy, had been ‘“'too sick to children’s fate will be a repetition of their own 
two weeks. He said he didn't feel they get schooling, but those who control the mines 
» the doctor even if someone would the value of an illiterate working force. Again and 
w what was the matter. No one in this part of Missouri I have heard employers 
He was feverish. His eyes were red. “Give ‘em education and they'll want something | 
d some all winter,”’ his mother said I was told that five years ago the school superint 
two hours by car from St. Louis, the tiff in Potosi, the county seat, started to enforce the 
miners are so isolated by poverty and ignorance that attendance law, but was warned that if he tried to 


ircely seem inhabitants of a civilized country. The hey would find a new officer. So truancy goes unc! 


system, public-health measures, private ie superintendent estimated that the school att 


welfare agencies, these have not touched Wash- ell it least 50 per cent from the fall regi 


ington County. The only link the miners have with during 1937, and state reports showed about on 


civilization seems to be the radios bought by one or two he children of school age actually attending 
imilies on the instalment plan. Like so many others of uldren have too far to walk. Some are too hu: 
| 1, these people often sink their last me have no clothes. But most of them have 
pure extravagance. Perhaps ith the digging 
iver soothes the pain Things couldn't be much worse, and the miners 
will be better. Ardent Catholics that they 
yf the conditions many of them have taken down the religious 
of opportunity for behind the candies in their cheerless shacks and | 
bettering their lot is even more discouraging than the pictures »f Roosevelt. And here and there in the 
tremendous amount of eye and intestinal disease and the woods are men who have heard a rumor from the 
ire, more frightening than the threat of world. They lean on their rickety windlasses, take 
stilled in Washington Count aim before they spit, and tell you with no doubt in | 
vith their parents in the roices: ‘They say a man named Lewis is coming 
ars old. Boys this way. When he comes everything will be 


ver been to 


t's War in Palestine 


BY ALBERT VITON 


rusalem, September 4 tween two and three score of Arab ‘ traitors, 


raid 
ing on in Palestine is one of the Royal Mail for money and police stations for arms 
phenomena of the post- Versailles dowa hundreds of miles of telephone wire and ca 
war: the British representative many a railway accident, planted dozens of land mi 
ent Mandates Commis- ind engaged troops and police on an average of | 

ions said so. From the begin- than twice a day. Not only have the 7,000 to 8 
ibout 1,200 men and British soldiers now in the country been kept fully 

‘d by knife, bullet, or pied, but at least 20,000 more soldiers, it is no exag 

venty casualties per day tion to say, are needed 

1,400,000. And this figure Palestine today resembles very little the Pal 
inderestimate, since the Arabs try I knew in 1935 and 1936. In the spring of 1936 an 
led whenever possible American and I made a walking trip through the « 

iod hundreds of Arab houses were try; today one is not safe indoors in the capital 
ind probably as many as two streets of Jerusalem are certainly not safe. Any mot 
heir necks at Acre jail. The a revolver may bark or a bomb explode. A few » 
loes not matter—carricd igo a bomb rolled past me on Jerusalem's busiest t 
tnd police patrols, on oughfare. Although dozens of armored cars are patroll 


is porlalion, exe ited be- the city and police and soldiers are everywhere, pe 
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never expected to carry a gun now have revolvers 
iding from their pockets when they go out. Of all 
dents in the advanced class in colloquial Arabic 
me. ©. A. 
without a pistol. 


at ‘ — a, “ ; 
ide the capital the country resembles a battlefiek 


Jerusalem Y. I am the only one who 


r 3 ‘ say hal lew . Ame 
definite fronts. Any hill or valicy May pecome 
land. At le ist three dozen 


t bands, of 80 to 150 men each, are roaming 


rly contested no man’: 


} 


h the country, and no one knows where the next 


ll unorganized 


will be launched. Starting as sm 


of peasant partisans, they have gradually drawn 
— } " aie 

r and are now operating under a unified com- 

\ } ncleus oO yper Gals “s ee 

will) a mucicus of experienced fighters wno wear 


uniforms and are known as m74a5lai 


1 edin, or holy 
rs. The whole Arab countryside, and most of the 
well, is now in their hands, and the legitimate 


ronment has lost all contact with the inhabitants 


that established during periodic exchanges of 
These bands collect taxes from peasant and city 
r, levy fines on villages which displease them, im- 
the curfew in arcas of operations, and hold courts 
traitors. A hospital service which they have organ- 
; equipped from government stores; orders issued 
their headquarters in the mountains are written on 
typewriters taken from government offices; their 
stationery carrics at the top the legend, “In the 
of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate.” Al- 
th they lose anywhere from two to fifty men in each 
ment with government troops, their numbers, far 
decreasing, are actually increasing, and their or- 
tion and equipment have vastly improved. 
only section of the population on which the gov- 
it can still rely, aside from the Christian Arabs, 
are too few to count, are the 400,000 Jews. The 
Moslem Arab population sympathizes with the 
0 men who are fighting the British administration, 
hclps them. I know too many Arab villagers and 
peak to too many of them to believe the stories 
t an impending revolt of the villages against the 
essive rebels. They may make the required financial 
tributions with varying degrees of alacrity, but the 
helming majority are loyal to the revolt and are 
id of it. Public opinion, their own nationalist feel- 
and, in some cases, threats from terrorists have 
d even the Arabs in the Palestine administration to 
in their lot with the rebels and become disloyal to 
government they are ostensibly serving. The Arab 
¢ give information to the terrorists and notify them 
impending searches; the Arab section of the Intelli- 
Department has gone to pieces—or has been shot 
ieces with rebel bullets; Arab judges were not a little 
ved when military courts took over the task of trying 
mukhtars (village headsmen) have ceased to per- 


1 their duties or resigned; even scavengers and gar- 











b< SPiIcs 

Were it not for } ! \ f P \A ld 

ng since have been in the hands of the rcbels. The 
I WS have put ul NM AMAZINLIV od resistan Lhe y 
have shown more military ability, more courage, and 
more self-sacrifice mx rsor 1 < rom 
4 community noted for | { if Thou 

ids of your I have f t 
organization: and h th t o1 } but 
| I .) the l l i | 1 
per nal risk. Je h ral ( ; look like 
fortified towns: barbed-wire fences et le then " 


twenty-four-hour watch is maintained; workers venturing 


+ ] ' > = 
outside the inclosur try arms and ar mpanited by 
= AT P r . . 
guards. Not a single settlement has been abandoned in 
ull these twenty-cight months of ceaseless attacks. and 


even agricultural work in outlying { 
on. When workers fall on what has become known as 
*,9 4 ‘ ; 
the work front, others a ynatically take their | laces 


and the work pocs on. At night powerful projectors 

sweep the horizon, and an excellent system of signals 

kee] all the Jewish settlements in communication. 
The British military authorities have a very high opin- 


soldicrs, especially of those in the 


ion of the Jewish 
agricultural settlements. Only a few days ago a high 
Royal Air Force officer told me that onc Jc w could take 
on three Arabs any day, and this is the general opinion 
of the military. Besides keeping the country’s communi 
cations open, these young men are safeguarding millions 
of dollars’ worth of property. If one hears now less often 
of attacks on the Iraq Petroleum Company's pipe-line, 
which carries Mosul oil to Haifa, it 1s because Jews are 
guarding it. They are cooperating with the British mili- 
tary forces, which, in contrast to the civil authorities, 
appreciate their fine work. It is significant tl 


j 
as twenty-seven new settlements hay been established 


lat as many 


since the disturbances began, some of them in exposed 
strategic positions. Exact figures are not available, but 
there are probably no fewer than 10,000 special armed 
Jewish watchmen and supernumerary policcmen, and the 


Jews are asking for many more rifles. 


What began as an anti-Zionist movement has become 
a revolt against Great Britain of unprecedented magni- 
tude. Palestine is only the present battleficld; head- 


quarters are in Damascus, and rebels are also active in 


Bagdad, Cairo, Mosul, and in dozens of Her cities 
and towns. Fanatical Jabel ed-Druze in Syria and the Shia 
centers of Iraq, where the flame of Islam still burns with 
an intensity not found anywhere clse, have of late be- 
come important recruiting grounds. Until t ibout 
85 per cent of the fight rs in the mountains were P 
tinian Arabs, but the last two or three wecks h 

an influx of voluntecrs from outside. A je id oly war 


igainst the British Empire has been proclaimed by 
i¢ Shia divines of Iraq. 

The revolt aims at more than saving Palestine for the 

It aims to defeat the British imperial scheme for 

Near East which took shape when the Ottoman 

ire was smashed during the World War. During the 

enth century Turkey had performed for Britain 


role of the dog at the haystack, preventing other 
; from establishing themselves in the Near East and 
; endangering imperial communications with India. 
r the war British imperialists decided to substitute 
Arabs for Turkey. The claims of the natives could 
s be urged before the world’s conscience, while the 
Arab states would be dominated by London through 
protectorates, special treaties, or mandates. By sctting up 
numerous states instead of one large Arab empire, Britain 
would keep them weak and impotent 
But hardly had the guns ceased thundering on the 
battlefields of France when the Arabs made it amply 
clear that the day of such convenient imperialism was 
past. Promises of independence and self-determination 
had been made to them during the war; the current 
declarations about the rights of subjugated peoples 
reached them. The seeds thus sown took root, and the 
plant grew much more rapidly than anyone had antici- 
pated. When the Arabs perceived that they had been 
tricked, they rose in rebellion. Egypt flared up; hundreds 
of British soldiers were killed in Iraq. It took half a 
billion dollars from the British Exchequer to quell the 
revolt. In Palestine also riots had to be put down, and in 
Syria the Arab kingdom set up at a congress of Syro- 
Palestinian notables was blown out with heavy artillery. 
Confronted with so much unexpected opposition, 
Britain decided on a compromise. Arab nationalism being 
a fact and the Near East being vital in any scheme of 
imperial communications, the Arab states were given a 
lcerce of independence. Although they had to surrender 
sovercign rights, the Arabs accepted the compro- 
wr one thing, they hoped to revise the treaties at 
nient opportunity; for another, they needed 
the British Empire to protect them against 


isms, which they rightly considered a 


Arabs are now trying to do is to make 


Britain dependent upon them instead of vice versa. They 
to kick Britain out of the Near East, 


unwilling to remain longer in the position 


of an impo rished hanger-on; and while anxious to 


benefit from the alliance with Britain in foreign affairs, 


| | nt Britain from meddling in internal 
During the Italo Ethiopian conflict and the ten- 
Britain that followed, the Arabs saw that 
lependent upon them than it cared to 


1 the Near East for 


was mol 
mily did the British n 


uirdromes and for naval and military bases, 


The NATION 


but the native military organizations had become it 
tant links in the chain of British defenses. Britain sh 
too much anxiety to organize a strong Egyptian fi 
machine after it had kept the Egyptian army im, 
for half a century; it showed too much interest in ¢ 
the Iraqi Parliament to approve larger military bu 
than ever before. The Arabs now want to use Brita; 
retaining their independence instead of being exp! 
by London for imperialist ends. 

Thus Palestine has become the battlefield of two | 
ful forces. “Besides establishing that Palestine is an 
country and part of dar al-Islam (the territory of Is 
the struggle going on there will decide the politica 
of Arabs who live right here in Bagdad,” an Iraqi 
tician, now a member of the Cabinet, told me w! 
was in Bagdad last year. Enthusiasm for the rebelli 
Palestine then ran high in Iraq. Government off 
made substantial contributions from their salari 
wealthy Iraq merchants donated large sums. Now, 
the continuance of the struggle and its intensifica 
the enthusiasm has become white hot. It is the sai 
Syria. All the Arabs make Palestine the spearhea 
their revolt against European imperialism; and 
can be no doubt that the struggle has served to « 
the Near East in a united anti-British front and \ 
advanced the cause of pan-Arabism. 


If the rebellion has developed to a point where 
or nine British battalions aided by about 4,000 p: 
men and twice or three times as many men of « 
forces can only inflict casualties without making any 
headway against it, the explanation lies only partly i 
strength of the Arabs. Germany and Italy have per! 
helped with money and ammunition, but their aid 
not been of decisive importance. The real causes o! 
Arab success are to be found right here. The rel 
could have been stopped fairly easily in its early s! 
for then the Arabs themselves did not realize their | 
tential strength. It could have been crushed with 
available forces in the autumn of 1936, when it 
developed, in the words of the chief of staff, int 
“sub-war.”’ Since then it has developed into a full-fl 
war, requiring for effective suppression at least two 
sions of the British army; and blame for its pro; 
must be laid at the doors of the British officials } 
Various motives, in which anti-Zionism and even 
Semitism figured prominently, moved the local B: 
flicials not only to sabotage all efforts to crush the 1 
but even to aid it. They allowed the government mac! 
to fall to pieces; they watched with benevolent neutt 
while the rebels, by a process of natural evolution, 
fected their organization and advanced from one vi 
to another, and did not recoil even when control of 

uNntry passed from their hands. Instead of offe: 


serious Opposition, they cleared the way for the r 
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nsequently there will be much more bloodshed in 
Palestine; consequently, also, the country’s political 
is very uncertain. Although recognition of the 
lers committed has forced Britain to change the 
nistration, the situation has deteriorated too far to 
» pacification easy. The present heads of the govern- 
are anxious to crush the revolt, but they cannot. 
ist 20,000 more soldiers will have to be brought in 


the work of pacification—which means nothing 
than reconquest of the whole country—can begin in 
t. Thousands of Arabs will have to be killed in 
_unless, of course, Britain should decide to submit 
grant the Arab demands. Without acknowledging 
it in so many words, though the meaning would be 
is to everyone, it might throw Zionism overboard 
face of overwhelming Arab pressure. But it is not 
to follow this course, for Zionism is a power in 
ld not to be disregarded, and the conscience of 
ld would be outraged by such a betrayal. More- 
Britain now understands the full implications of 
revolt; surrender would mean abdication from con- 
if the Near East. More than ever Britain now needs 
Zionists: they are the one rock in the Near East on 
h it can build without fear of the morrow. 
formed opinion here is unanimous in believing that 
Partition Commission, set up to produce a detailed 
of partition, will be unable to submit one which 
| stand any chance of being accepted by either Zionists 
\rabs. The Arabs, for pan-Arab reasons, will not 
ent to any partition, however little it gives to the 
The Zionists are not likely to agree to anything 
than what the Royal Commission gave them. But the 
that the Partition Commission will include Galilee 
the Jewish state is becoming less with every day that 
s; the Arabs have shown too much opposition. Nor 
Britain likely to enforce at the point of the bayonet 
heme accepted by neither Arabs nor Zionists. 


is difficult to see what solution Britain can devise. 


Perhaps the problem is insoluble in the immediate future. 
Possibly the best solution is to keep the country under 
litary rule for a few years and to open the doors for 
igration till the Jews become half of the population 

n other words, make Palestine a bi-national state. 
ttainly it would be a tremendous crime to leave the 
ys as a minority here. One must look the truth squarely 
the face: the fact is that today the two peoples cannot 

- together. Hatred has grown too rapidly during the 
few years. Only numcrical equality can make Jewish 
and property secure in Palestine. I believe that this 
ition is practical. If Britain would announce in so 
ny words that its aim was to make Palestine a bi- 
ional state in which neither community would domi- 
» the other, even the Arabs might make peace. But 
hance that Britain will embrace so clear-cut a scheme 


very small, 





The Meck Inherit 
the karth 


By GEORGE S$. KAUFMAN 


HE Meek were going quietly about their work one 


day, emptying garbage pails and cleaning spit- 


toons, when a telegram arrived, 


colle t 


BEG TO ADVISE ACCORDANCE WITH TERMS 
LAST TESTAMENT CREATOR JUST ADMITTED 


PROBATE YOU HAVE INHERITED THE EARTH 
HEARTY CONGRATULATIONS OUR LONG 
EXPERIENCE INHERITANCE CASES PUTS US 


UNIQUE POSITION SERVE YOU STRONGLY 

ADVISE COMMUNICATE IMMEDIATELY 
CHETBOURNE VAN Col 
Attys Law 1 


ILANDT CHETBOURNE 


) BROADWAY New York 


A few days later the Meck duly assembled in the outer 
Van Ci rtlandt, 


having walked up sixteen flig! 


oftice of Chetbourne, and Chetbourne, 
its of stairs because the 
elevators were crowded. The young lady at the switch- 
board regarded them rather haughtily 

“Yes?” she inquired 


"We 


the reply, “but 


we'd like to see a member of the firm,”’ was 
but we can come some other time tf it 
isn't convenient.” 
“What do you want to see ‘em about?” asked the 
young lady. 
“Well, it’s 
telegram from them.” 


it’s nothing important, but—we got a 

The young lady took the telegram into the inner office, 
and was back again in no time with quite a different 
manner. “Mr. Chetbourne, Senior, will sce you in about 
an*hour,”’ she said. “Waist out in the hall.” 

Promptly in an hour and a half Mr. Chetbourne swung 
wide the door of his office and invited them all in. Mr. 
Van Cortlandt was also present, and so was the other 
Mr. Chetbourne. Mr. Chetbourne, Senior, took charge, 
bade everybody welcome, and even asked them if they'd 
have a drink. Nobody took on except Mr. Van Cort- 
landt and the two Mr. Chetbournes 


“Now,” said Mr. Chetbourne, ‘to begin.”” He picked 
up a pile of import int-looking papers. “"l nder the terms 
of the Lord's will, you and your assigns are named as 


sole heirs and beneficiaries. Under these terms, and 


with certain exceptions to be noted hereafter, you—ah"’ 
—Mr. Chetbourne consulted the documents—'‘‘you have 
inherited the earth. It’s quite a tidy inheritan 
One of the Meck coughed ditlidently. “Would you— 
would you mind telling us hat exceptions are?” 
“Of course if you'd rather not” said another 


“No trouble at all,’ said Mr. Chetbourne. ‘The ex- 
A ls] 


ceptions are Germany, Italy, and Japan. Although tl 
I } 


will is of divine origin, we are informed that it will not 





be recognized in those countries. The sam ap] 


territory that they hope to control in the future.” 


lic: to al 


That that takes in a good deal of ground,’ Said 





we have had ( ial rd yet from England, but our 
London representats nform us that Great Britain wi 
almost certainly attempt to break the will. In that event 
( la, the high seas, and the remainder of Africa will 
| hrown into lit it10n 


Maybe we'd better just let them have it,” 


9 





! 


“On the contrary replied Mr. Chetbourne, “I think 


I 
you would have a very good chance of winning the case. 


After all, it is the Lord’s will. 
“Well, whatever you think best,” said the Meek. 
“Then, as your lawyers, we strongly advise fighting. 

That brings us to the question of counsel fees.” 

“How much will they be?” asked the Meek. 
“It is customary to agree upon a small percentage of 
the inheritance,” said Mr. Chetbour 


1c. “Let us say the 
Eastern seaboard, running as far west as the Mississippi 
“Yes, sif, replied the Meck. 

Now sud Mr. Chetbourne, shifting his papers, 
there is the matter of inheritance taxes. I think that the 
Middle West and Northwest would about cover those 
let us say from the Canadian border to somewhere in the 
state of Arizona.” 


“Yes, sir,’ said the Meck again. 


And I have here a bill for back income taxes which 


sccm to have been overlooked by the previous owner. 
However, th will be am} ly taken care of by the terri- 
tory in the Southwest, extending northward to some- 
where in the state of Arizona 


The Meck shifted a little in their chairs. “Could we 


trouble you for a glass of water?” they asked. 

We are nearly through,” said Mr. Chetbourne. “You 
can get it at the public fountain downstairs. Now, where 
were we? Oh, yes. That leaves you ah’’— Mr. Chet- 
bourne looked at a map spread out before him—"'that 
leaves you Yuma. Arizon completely free and unen- 
tuted. T understand it's very pleasant there 

Yos, sit said the Meck, getting to their feet 

One thing mor suid Mr. Chetbourne. “We shall 
of course have certain cash disbursements, not covered 
by the agreed counsel If you happen to have any 
cash on ye 

Ihe M had | t $12, but Mr. Chetbourne 


it without comp! int, 


“DRE TTITOY ‘ : ] i 
PREMATURI editorial in the Lond 
urging ce 
looked upon as a major help in shaping 


“Inside” reports from London now re 


said the 


office-holders”’ 


A CHAIN letter urging the disfranchisement of 
recipients was launched some weeks ago from Newark, 


Jersey. The letterhead on the original document gave 


The $5 prize 
goes to Richard Neuberger of Portland, Oregon, for the 


about Claude Ing 
é 





The NA} i 


In the Wind 












sion of the Sudeten area to Gert 




































AC 
I Li 
1 James Montzom ry Flagg to illusts 
nent which proclaimed: “I don’t know of an 
( than paying cash.” Con rs I 
in Toledo, Ohio, the La Salle and Ki : 
bsidtary, used the same illustration to pr 
redit Plan With 20 Weeks to Pay 
AT THE height of the recent Maryland primarics 
pro-Tydin 's Baltimore San charg 
federal oflice-holders hostile to David J. Lewis wer 
‘purged” by the New Deal. Lewis supporters arc 
1 alleged “‘double-cross” which, they ass¢ pi 
urd for that charge. This ts their stor 
reporter came to Washington, mingled with Lew: 
denounced Tydings, and voiced his weariness of n¢ 
work. He was finally told that he might be eligibl 
ublicity job in Lewis's campaign and later for a 
post. The next thing the reporter's new friends saw 
scorching “exposé’’ in the Sun of the coming "] 
supposedly written by the reporter ie 
AMONG OUR favorite pieces of Japanese propa 
foreign consumption is a pamphlet called “Japanes« 
in Full Bloom.” The high point of the document | 
noble sentiment: “. . . we ask one favor of the C! i 
please fight like men, civilized and brave; for enemy t t 
you be, you have our love and respect. God save y« 
etraying this love and respect.” l 
| 




















sponsor an organization called ‘Liberty vs. Slavery,” w _ 
Newark address and telephone number. The letter ut cai 
“colossal petition” to Congress to bar relief workers 
the polls. When this column called the number give: 0 
operator who replied insisted at first that she knew ni V 
out the venture; the address, she said, was that of ro! 
After some insistence she confessed that “‘one of it 
lawyers here might know about it—he likes to writ rat 
wasn’t in but she promised he would call us back if he 
He hasn't called. The address is 790 Broad - 
ite 524, Newark, if you want to inquire. . 
{We invite our readers to submit material for In the \Vi 
r the best item submitted during Se pter ; 
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alls publ hed two weeks age J 
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istein? England and 
iin in Belgium if they failed to save the Czechs. 


BY Os’ 





More Parallel Action? 


AGREE with Dorothy Thompson's statement that 


A 


the British and French sel 


1 1 1 
NOsSiOvanta 


lL out Cze 


y will pronounce the obituary of Eur pe, certainly 
racy in Europe. That is, I suppose, what she 
, for Europe will go on in one fashion or another, 
ne nation after another enslaved. But of democracy 
will soon not be a vestige. Far from safeguarding 
capitul ition will more than 
ndanger them. Berlin will then know that they 


nd and France, such a 


t fight for anything save an invasion of their own 
es. I hear rumors that someone has seen some- 
Ise in the State Department and that that somebody 
ld the first person that England forced the Czechs 
render originally in order to gain time to complete 


irmament next spring, when it will go atter Hit! 


nake him disgorge. If people in official life in 


nd believe that, then they are on the intellectual! 
if the cave man. What Hitler wants most after the 
ten Mountains is the Skoda munitions works, which 


reneration have made the best artillery in Europe— 
rank third among all European munitions plants, 
ig after Krupp and Schneider-Creusot. The advan- 
> of possessing these works will be so great that it will 
far toward offsetting anything that France and Eng- 
1 may do to increase their armaments between now and 
xt May or June. If Hitler annexes Rumania as his next 
and Hungary voluntarily comes into his orbit, he 
control everything that he wants—all the gasoline 
1 wheat that he needs to make Germany self-sustain- 
I insist that this means the licensing of Hitler to 
juer any country he desires to attack. 
Certainly not one country in Europe is safe today, 
id least of all Italy. Mussolini is either stupider than 
ive given him credit for being or much worse off 
nomically than has been supposed. With Czecho- 
akia completely subjugated, Hitler 
ronger than Mussolini. He can say to the latter any day 
t he wants those Tyrolese Germans, and I don’t see 


iat Mussolini could fight him with the slightest h pe of 


will be far 


ss. He has become the tail to the Hitler dog. Den- 
irk, Latvia, Poland, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium— 
t one is secure. Why shouldn't Hitler then go to the 
cue of the Flemish minority in Belgium? Why 
uuldn’t he demand the return overnight of Schleswig- 


France would not intervene 


olin ail Me 


ALD GARRISON VILLARD 


tone taken by England and Fran 









ible to stand out against this man in five years’ time 
What is worst of all to me 1s the arrogant, brutal! 


1 


1 


vakia before Godesberg. They were not even p lite to 


victim they were turning over to the 


} 
i 


iid not consult with 


r, and then they brushed aside her demand for arbi 


ion. As I write, there ts still a possibility that Cz 
slovakia will literally be torn to pieces. And yet we 
nericans have been told that it 1s our duty cither to 
y 1 for collective security with these two countries or 


» indulge in what is known as parallel action. Less 


1an a year ago there was a jue 1n Washington wh 
thought it had this country all sewed up with Great 
i 


Britain for a joint naval war against Japan. We were 


Panama Canal and hold the Straits of 


' 
» Shut the 


Magellan, and 


England was to close the Straits of 
: tt the 
iround the ¢ ape of Good Hope. Japan was to be bot- 


1 of it 


Malacca and the Suez Canal and cut trade route 


led up and that was to be the en In three months’ 


time, unable to import or export, Japan would collapse 


1d sue for peace. That was what “parallel action’”’ at 


that time was leading us to. We actually had an Amer- 


in naval man, ¢ iptain Ingersoll, in London working 
> 
all the details, and hiding under the name of ‘‘Cap- 


A 


tain Smith.” 
mselves beyond 


If England and France now put th 


the pale by abandoning the Czechs complet t 


American people ought to let Washington know right 


straight off that they do not propose to have “‘paralle! 


i ‘ 
action”’ in the name of democracy or anything else with 
either of the countries that have deliberately sold 


the one remaining democracy in Southeastern Eur 


the democracy that those countries creat 
both pledged their faith in 1919 when Czechoslovakia 
was given an international guaranty of its safety. Wh 
should we trust England thereafter any more than Hitler 
Was it not Sir John Simon who Iet us 


tion and actual 


jown when w 


were asking England for paral! 
i 

operati m to prevent the rape of Man huria? Perhaps 

we are fools to think for an nt that there can | 


any other outcome tn Czechoslovakia. Are we so 
as to forget Manchuria, Ethiopia, the British retreat from 
the Mediterranean before Mussolini's ‘death squadron’? 


And Spain, and Austria? 















| ound nds of our day in two 
not t | | ni ted freld | ing } 
not too ci ly connected fields of learning, that 
Dbstract pPHitos Pilea! and mathemati il the ry and 
t of soctal anal 1 phil phy. In the former field 
i i 
I Hh i Ol tf clon \V hich LTC CHUA be nd 
mprchension of the average reader. In the latter 
expresses profound insights with such clarit ee 
pre } i in Msi“nts 1) SUCH Clarity ana Sim 
rity that his works have become, in the best sen 
pular. Hy I into the field of social theory are 
readabl irc not all « I] important 
t thts new book is important. Mr. Russell is not above 


lucing pot-boiicrs on occasion. His “Freedom and 
niZatvion t¢ I LANnce, put LISLIC a few years avo, 
no more than a serics of interesting animadversions 


n the history of Europe during the past hundred years. 


His 1 Ok oO Powct Important not because 
offers any striking solution for the probl ms of human 
but | | s all proposed solutions to 

i 
sl ; { ] ) 1] 
withering scrutiny of glorified common sense. Russell 
T¢ Of all fan I penetrate to th 





y ' 
In democratic countries the most i portant private 

‘ 1,| ; ry ! 
orvanizations are economic. Unlike secret societies, they 
are al to ¢ ise therr terrorism without illegality since 
they do not threaten to kill their enemies but only te 


starve them. By means of such threats, which do not need 
to be explicitly uttered, they have frequently defeated 
even vovernments, tor ex unple recently in France 

Th pow r which is the theme of Mr. Russell's new 


wk is “power over men, not power over matter.’ The 


1 character of Ul will-to-power in man ts recognized 
im terms of such thore hvoing realism that one wonders 
t how far new and more realistic insights have cor- 


rod | the pacitist convictions of the author, once so 
compromisingly expressed. They are not explicitly 


renounced, but neither are they expr sed with any 


lam informed y Many peo le that the pr crvation 
of democracy, which I think important, can only be 
secured by gassing immense numbers of children and 


doing a number of other horrible things I find that, at 


® ver, a Ni w Social At ilvsis.” By Bertrand Russell. W. WwW. 





ANATOMY OF POWER 


BY REINHOLD NIEBUHR 














| 1 ; ' ] ‘ re! ] 
tcil n elf I Vill iC secure the end ¢ 
7 ‘ 7 th, 7 < el , 
i th do, the V ive other effects so e€vil as 
| Dot 1 
weigh any good that democracy might do. I am n 
} . r : 1 y ’ + + ] ’ ,! } 1 , 
how far this argument is honest; I think I should 
yu wh mean vet f l wer nercnaded +} 
if 1s¢ ch rie ns even il were pe! I Cd I 
would secure the end and that no others wou!d 
P 
If all men, even good men. express ther 


terms of the will-to-power it 1s difficult to 


periodic clashes of competing wills can be avoid 


ever terrible the consequences. It becomes even 


; 


ditiicult when the traditional pacifist distinction 
persuasion and coercion 1s renounced. And Mr. Ff 


{ 


aoes renounce it. 


It is not altogether true [he says} that | 
| } | 
one thing and force is another. Many forms of | 


s10n, cven many whi h everybody a} proves are re 


: ‘ 
kind of force. .. . The ethics of power cannot c 
' 


in distinguishing some kinds of power as legi 
| 


others as illegitimate 


of power by its effects, and we must therefor 


We must judge the 


make up our minds what effects we desir 


That conviction is really destructive of any 


pragmatic pacifism. Mr. Russell confesses that 
ultimate analysis he holds to another and mor« 
pacifist conviction, transcending the utilitarias 
which are usually definitive for him. It may be d 
whether, even in the chapters in which he comes t 
with ethical theory, Mr. Russcll clears up this dit 
and offers a sound basis for his distinction between 
lute and utilitarian ethical criteria. 

To return to the theme of the book, whether or 
merely threatens or actually destroys the author's | 
presuppositions: Mr. Russell, I think rightly, regar 
will-to-power as more basic than economic self-int 
and is critical of both orthodox economists and Ma: 


for believing the latter to be primary. 


The desire for commodities when separated f: 


power and glory is finite and can be fully satisfred 


a moderate competence. The really expensive [ex] 


sive?] desires are not dictated by a love of mater 
comfort. . .. Men may seck wealth as a means to pow 


or they may forgo an increase in wealth in order 


‘ 


secure an increase of power, but in the former as in | 


latter case the fundamental motive is not economi 
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hor to be critical of 






conviction prompts the au 
ne that the socialization of property will solve the 

1 of economic power completely. “I wish to say 
tivocally that I consider it valid but provided that 
lequately safeguarded en 1 amplified.” One of the 
iards is the recognition of the fact that “ow nership” 
identical with control and that lack of ownership 


re need not mean lack of power: 


jer any form of socialism which ts not democratic 

who control economic power can, without “own- 
bas a } +} ; 

nything, have palatial official residences, th 


e best cars, a princely entertainment allowance, 
lays at public expense in official holiday resorts, and 

and on. And why should they have any more 
rn for the ordinary worker than those in contro! 
now? There can be no reason why they 
unless the ordinary worker has power to deprive 
of their positions. ... To suppose that trrespon- 
power, just because it is called Soctalist or Com- 


ist, will be freed miraculously from the bad qualities 


ll arbitrary power in the past is merely chi! lish 


1 
ry psy¢ hology 


nalyzing the various forms of power according to 
intrinsic mature, their relation to each other, and 
irious transmutations and admixtures in actual 
il circumstance Mr. Russell moves with deftness 
cision amid vast and complex historical realities. 
kes a basic distinction between (a) direct ‘‘physi- 
ver over the body,” or “naked” and usually mili- 
wer; (b) power by rewards and punishments 
economic); and (c) “by influence on opinion, 


, propaganda in the broadest sense,’’ as exemplified 
i I 


ls, churches, and political partics. These basic 


; of power are variously intermingled historically in 


’ } 


tional,’ “‘naked,”” and “‘revolutionary”’ power. 
itional power rests primarily upon habits of obedi- 
nd is “almost invariably associated with religious 
juasi-religious beliefs.” When traditional power 
5 to an end because its pretensions of sanctity no 
r elicit reverence, it is supplanted by cither naked 
r or revolutionary power. Revolutionary power is 
d as power “which depends upon a large group 
1 by a new creed, program, or sentiment, such as 
tantism, communism, or desire for national inde- 
nce.”’ This raises the question whether there are 
iffinitics and similarities between traditional and 
itionary power which Mr. Russell has not consid- 
though he has called attention to the religious over- 

in both. Perhaps there are only two forms of 
tical power: that in which reverence for sanctity 
5 obedience, and that in which fear of naked power 
* primary constituent of habits of obedience. In that 


both traditional and revolutionary power are mercly 





f s of the same power, primarily religious in quality. 
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variably leads to oppression. He remains for this reason 


. ni , ' - : 1 to1. 
Msistenc acen l \ Wh a 1h} 
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1 liberty corre ind ly t ible.’ He remains 
I 
+] ‘ ; + | 
therefore a cons f ; 1 as a democrat, b 
] ! ] 
i ing that to ad f enthusiasm 15 reckiess 
ind Irresponstibic, | ir its Iruits are hherceness, war, death, 
ind slavery.’” He would, finally, abolish war, be 
tears of war throw men into the arms of dictators 
This 1s a very wholesome book in this age of new dog 


matisms and fanaticisms. It may not fully recognize to 


' 1 le i 
vhat dc gree fanati il loyalties may be creative as well as 


1 1 ‘ ‘ 
lestructive, but it is not completely oblivious of that fa 
Even if it were, its emphasis would still be on the right 


side in the present moment. 
I 


Romains, Continued 


DEATH OF A WORLD. By 
Knopf. $3 


T IS curtously appropriate that at this moment, perhaps 
the eve of another world war, two of the greatest livi y 


French writers should*simultaneously recreate in fiction the 
yutbreak of the war in 1914. Jules Romains’s record of the 
1 | 


| ‘ a } ‘ ° ry > 
mbroiled events of that fatal year makes a less inten €, icss 


haunting picture than the one Roger Martin du Gard gives 


in the yet untranslated “Summer 1914.” But Martin 
du Gard shows superior penetrat mand a better knowledge 
of modern hist Ty, Romains achieves a itc! mblas o! 
niversality through his conception of the cyclic no 1S a 
panorama without a hero. Mo ifor ny { 


than the sixth volume of 
the seventh volume also contains more vari 
, ‘ vr 1 , a1} 
The first half of “Death of a World’ concerns Abbé 
Mionnet’s secret mission to Rome on behalf of the French 


government to discover what the papacy s forcgn poll y 15 


] } } , r eer? if ley 
and the high point of the Roman chapters is certainly the 





brilliant portrait of Merry del Val, papal Secretary of State. 


The second half traces | irope’s precipitate Course toward 


Wil chicky as seen by that astute and mysterious observer 


Maykosen, and reaches its peak in the portrait of Lenin as 
an exile in Cracow. Playing around these main themes~— 
be isc Romains deliberately forbids himself to pursue a 


direct Course—are numerous minor themes to remind us of 
some of the hundreds of characters introduced in earlier 
volumes. The sex life of Champcenats, of Sammécaud, of 
the dog Macaire, of the old maid Bernardine, Marie de 
Champcenats’s colorless mysticism (one of the poorer reali 
zations), Quinette’s obsession with murder, Jallez’s and 
Jerphanion’s reaction to “Agathon’s” tendentious summary 


| ; ; 
of the attituce 


)13, and Germaine Baader's 


of youll 


rs 


tition provide further documents on the variegated life 


of the great « upital which is the center of ‘Men of Good 


Will.’ Often Romains returns, as Gide did in ‘The Counter- 


feiters,’ to the problem of creation, and when he does he 

product his best chapters | ise he is then dealing with a 
i 

subject that touches him most intimately. It 1s, in fact, as 


easy to discern in Dr. Viaur's revolutionary experiments in 
| sycho-physiology the history of Romains’s own discovery of 
paroptic vision fifteen years ago as it 1s to see Picasso 1n the 
S| ioush painter Ort 


« 


Unlike Martin du Gard, Jules Romains makes free use of 


historical figure putting into their mouths conversations 
they mivht have had; the reader thus enters Poincare s study, 

at the cafe with Jaurés, and steps aboard the Kaiuscr’s 
\ This ! | if the moment Rom 5 





I! if 1] I i O So fi 

of the ch ( on the other hand, becomes increasingly 

a Men ot ¢ 1 Will progress¢ Besides Jallez 
I i iM \ wit] r « ol ire pro 

i i f ool in the we ld too mat 

( yt 1 their minds studyin id 





protra 


novel 1s above all a thriller. Spies, murderers, terrorists, the 
sexual ibnormal, and the secretly vicious swarm through 
MS page priests and old women have startling adventure 
i al 1 ‘ ) . 7 ‘ | ° 
and ¢ ALDEN care uddeniy COMA ¢ betore impulse o 
i 
mit e. But whoever su ts Romains of greater apy 


tion in the effort to thrill his readers than in the effort to 


seize bi hould be promptly referred to the tabloids and the 
ft lor a pl ) ‘ irse befo he | ins the 1 t 
vi iri Jarl Romain WOrk doe have a unity and a | if 
pose which are visible, for instance, in the anthology pice 


for l by the last chapter of “Death of a World” and even 


more discernal in that far better lection, the initial chay 
| 

ter ol the wholc wort Men of Good Will” 1 not only 

| reading than the tabloids: at as : perio to all but the 


\ y | t liter y Outpul OF Out day Lhe English translation 


, , 
i ood wi mut being brilliant. Olten too tree, or even care 
’ } } +} +} | stl 
le if hnouid have peen ior With thie MODCT ficl lity with 
Which Scott Moncnell rendered Proust JUSTIN O BRILN 


The NAT 
Mr. Adams’s Empire 


BUILDING THE BRITISH EMPIRE: TO THE E> 
THE FIRST EMPIRE. By James Truslow 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.50. 


HERE is nothing fresh or new about this boo 

in the facts it presents or in the interpretation o 
As for the facts, one will find them in any one ot 
dozen good college textbooks. As for the interpretati 
that of the conventional liberal of two or three gen 
ago. For the most part attention 1s confined to polit 
tory. The point of approach ts indicated by the title, 
matters selected for discussion do not always seem pe: 
and many of the weighticr matters of the law are q 
nored. We should suppose that any author underta 
discuss the building of the Sritish Empire would | 
asking what the essential elements were in that | 
English civilization which has been imposed upon so 
like a quarter of the whole earth. We should expect 
much about the English law, the English language, the 
lish industrial organization, the currents of Engl: 


and of English faith. But we look in vain for an 


treatment of any of these matters. There is a good d 
irliament, but how it was chosen and what inter¢ 
sented are withheld from us. We hear much 


“quarrels of the kites and the crows” in Anglo-Sax 


land, but nothing about the county court, which w 
haps, the outstanding contribution of the Anglo-Sa 


| 1 
English political arrangements. Curiously enoug! 


of representative government, Mr. Adams says Ic 
iry than he does about the B gums ol Oudh. 7 
tually nothing about the d velopment of Engl 
Hooker, whose first name, by the way, was Ri 


, 
is dismissed as a writer of go 


> 


Thomas (page 236) 


Hobbes is a word, practerea nihil; Locke, a phrase. 1 
of British capitalism is not even mentioned. The whi 


control of industry and trade is confined to o: 








tence about the bullienist theory and another sentence 
the self-contained state. Mr. Adams, in identifying 
tilism with the integrated economy of today (| ig 
reveals a failure to grasp the essentials of either patter 


} 


Those who are not already Anglicans will find o 
from this book about the Church of England, and | 
m is left about as vague as it 1s in contemporary 
As for the common man in field and workshop, we 
never know from Mr. Adams how, between the si 


and the eighteenth century, the medieval craftsman wa 


} 


ually degraded and the free peasantry completely a 


by the encroachments of the new economy. 
It 1 perhay _ better that the reading pul i1¢ 


should know something about the rise of the British ] 
than that it should be left com] letely in the dar! 
many wall read this book who would never think of 1 
a much better book by an author of less renown. Bu 
will get from it only the slightest inkling of the force 


in reality built up the British Empire. Unless I am 




























will find it 


tainly the story of the expan- 


uncommonly dull reading 
t will be a pity, for 
1e best stories in the world 


CONYERS READ 


England is one of 


The Spirit of Nazism 


”AR AGAINST THE WEST. By Aurel Kolnai. With 
Preface by Wickham Steed. The Viking Press. $4. 


ATIONAL SOCIALISM may be regarded as a form 
N or economic regimentation or of military preparation 


oses of political expansion. But its efforts in this 





mit 


- pur} 
yn receive their momentum from the system of doc- 
inds tl 


49> bs 





thea 
uric 





Weltanschanuune, which e different acts 








y and gives the clue to their 


wealth of literature 


Third Reich into a unit 





nderstanding. There is a great on 





ject in German, written by leading Nazis and by a 

f philosophers, social scientists, poets, and journalists 
juent 
i 


ire the intellectual climate in which alone the Third 


ly themselves are not Nazis but have done much 


can thrive. These books and articles, the number of 
has grown rapidly during the last five years, soon 
e monotonous to read because they are all variations 
: selfsame central tenets. They are rarely accessible to 
ign reader because of the difficulty of their vocabulary 
yntax and because they have to convey thoughts and 


s unknown to the Western reader and hardly adapt- 
» translation. 
however, 1s in- 


knowledge of this Weltanschauung, 


sable for a right evaluation of National Socialism and 
ternational consequences. The grave errors made by 
Western statesmen are to be explained not only by a 
lown of political morale and a precipitate abandon- 
t of professed principles but also by incomprehension of 
il character of National Socialism. As true Westerners 
ral, “bourgeois,” and rational—they try to place Nazism 
categories familiar to them, and to treat it as if it were 
ul, “bourgeois,” and rational. In reality National So- 
m is, and prides itself on being, the great counter- 
viution against the Western revolutions of the seventeenth 
eighteenth centuries. It is an uprising against the “ideas 
’89,”" against liberalism and the rights of man, against 
rational universal order, and against the basic attitudes 
Christian and Greek civilization. 
The book by Dr. Kolnai is the first comprehensive survey in 
ish of Nazi ideology as a counter-revolution against the 
t. English readers will be grateful both for his selection 
! translation of characteristic and often little-known texts 
for his own keen comments. He believes that the Na- 
ial Socialist doctrines, though ultimately false and im- 
ul, are sometimes endowed with spiritual grandeur and 
vancy, and that, though by no means identical with Ger- 
ism, they are deeply rooted in German history and 
ressive of some important aspects of the German mind. 
Nazism is more than Prussianism has ever been, it is more 
n nationalistic chauvinism; it bears within itself the seeds 
pan-Germanic imperialism as well as of a semi-religious 


n-fascist imperialism. It is therefore not only a menace 


ol war but a fountain-head of propaganda. 
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The Desperate Cries of  < 
3 MILLION 
Helpless Victims 
Must be Answered! 


H Spanish women and children 
daily rain of death from the s! 


hungry—3 millon defenseless 
torn and battered by 
beg for your help. 


a 


oe 
SHICS, 


No democratic human can turn a deaf ear to the urgent cry 
of maimed, starving, bewildered victims of a ruthless terror 
which knows no mercy, no chivalry, 


To escape this relentless carnage, they have fled the ruins of 


their homes, seeking refuge in Government Spain. They 
need food and clothing to ward off the ravages of starva- 
tion and cold, medicine to fight disease. 
’ —T . T "7 
They Need it NOW! 
~ 
in their plight, they turn desperately to Democratic Amer- 
ica, where Humanity’s call has never been refused. Ameri- 


cans everywhere are asked to give their share, no matter 
how small, to help fill the American Relief Ship for Spain. 
This is our last appeal before the Ship of Mercy sails with 
5,000 tons of food, clothing and medical supplies, bought by 
your generous contributions and with money raised by nu- 
merous organizations and trade unions working with the 
Bureau and North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy. 


| This is YOUR chance to help 


Do it TODAY! Doit NOW! 
| Help Fill the 


AMERICAN RELIEF SHIP 
FOR SPAIN 


Mail this coupon with your contribution TODAY! 


ay 
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The nationalism of National Socialism is little understood 


in the West because it is confounded with Western national- 


ism. The fundamental difference of its socialism from what 
we usually call socialism is generally acknowledged, but the 
brilliant chapter on “society and economics” in Dr. Kolnai’s 


book will make the real character of this socialism better 
understood. All economic and social issues are in Germany 
subordinated to the one central thought—the approach of 
the “epoch of the Germans” in world history. With the vic- 
tory of the counter-revolution over the West (and the West 
is a very Comprehensive term ranging from Milton and Locke 


Descartes and Condorcet, to Jefferson and Lincoln and all 


the sources of their inspiration and all the movements which 
have been touched by their spirit) the nation “that will crush 
the humanitarian life of Europe and hoist the banner of 
true order’ wall necessarily become the undisputed head and 


leader of Europe and of mankind. The moral standards of 


I 
the non-fascist world are “mainly assessed as a jumble of 
cowardice, selfishness, and hypocrisy.” The Western world 
prepares for catastrophe as for something which is to be 
avoided at almost any cost; Germany derives power and 
success from this attitude. Dr. Kolnai tries to put before 
English readers the whole seriousness of the decision which 
they face, on which depend the legacy and the hopes of 
Western civilization. He ts still optimistic, and he concludes 
with Masaryk’s words, “Democracy 1s still in its infancy 
It must, however, be said that this book was written before 
Scptci iber 18, 1938. 


Ihe book is warmly recommended because the question 
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satisfy your sound, whether you ch¢ eto 
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which it discusses touches everybody's life and futu 
average reader, however—and the book should have 
circulation—would prefer a condensation in many 
while the scholarly reader misses more detailed 1 
which would give him an Opportunity to check th 

tions and to assess their value for himself. But the 

texts quoted is so rich, the author's interpretation 

vincing, and the presentation so distinguished for cla: 
wit that the book will be widely read not only as 
posure of the war against the West but as a revealing 
of the West and its threatened moral valucs. 


HANS 


A Survey ot Regionalism 


AMERICAN REGIONALISM: A CULTURAL HIS! 
CAL APPROACH TO NATIONAL INTEGRA! 
By Howard W. Odum and Harry Estill Moore 
Holt and Company. $5. 


N EFFECT Professor Odum’s latest work on regior 

written in collaboration with Harry Estill Moo 
symposium. It draws by paragraph and page from t! 
tional Resources Committee's Report on ‘Regional Fact 
National Planning and Development” and at consid 
length from articles and books by many American hist: 
anthropologists, geologists, geographers, even literary «1 
and from the work of other regionalists, with a spri: 
trom European authorities. It quotes frequently and at | 
from Professor Odum’s own “Southern Regions in the | 
States,” itself an extensive work. At times it becomes a r 


of résumés. Major materials that have accumulated o: 


subject in the last twenty-odd years are thus brought 
one roof, and the array is rich and many-sided 

The book will have great usefulness for the student, 
hours of pedestrian labor by its wealth of referenc 
Protessor Odum’s own earlier work, with that of other 
opened the way for something more explicit. One could 
that the authors had condensed the many problems of 
retical approach to sharp points and had posed the fi: 
practical problems with equal sharpness. By their unsti 
elaborations of theory they succeed in suggesting that 
problems of administrative regionalism in the United 
have a more than Balkan complexity. They come up ¢ 
question of practical solutions but do not attempt to pr 
them. Only one short chapter on problems and strat 
given, and this remains general and discursive. 

The broader objectives of regionalism, in the a 
view, are “a new .. . balance of men and agricultur 
rural life within the nation’s total life... . Regionalisn 
symbol of America’s geographic control as opposed to 
control.” These sound like fighting words, but they ar 


made to fight; indeed they are almost obscurely set di 


Their debatable elements are clearest. The chapter on pol! 


theory, which surely 1s basic in this connection, ts part 


larly scant, and the obstacles in the path of administr 
regionalism created by practical politics are hardly tou 


upon at all. One bold full passage, in highly concrete te: 
written with these objectives in view, on the difficulties w! 


beset administrative organizations within a single regi 
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yw does all this affect his work? Every short story in 
s book springs from a preconceived symbol, not from a 
1 knowledge of character (although the outlines of these 


rion, say that of the Great Lakes, would have done 
to establish final problems than the wide topical dis- 

of theories which the authors have given us. We are 
for a much tougher and more forthright book than 


they have produced. CONSTANCE ROURKE 


[he Simple Life 


LONG VALLEY. By John Steinbeck. The Viking 
2:56. 


ea 
[CSS. 


ROMANTIC ardor 
} 


wn 


for the simple life is the bridge be- 


fr ween John Steinbeck’s earlier work and his later. What 


ilways seemed to him the cure for modern neuroses is 
identification with nature. His scene has been Cali- 
and particularly the Salinas Valley. His first books 
) do with the psychologically sick intellectual brought 
ith by a return to nature; his later books have had 
with the sick farm laborer cured, again, largely by 
e he stopped treating of characters like himself, Stein- 
pruned his style, swept away most of his lushness and 
nalism, and became a realist. But he continued to rely 
is symbols essentially on the Freudian psychology that 
d his earlier books. He merely turned to a larger circle 
laracters, to a new Class, to exemplify his thesis that 


ind his natural environment should not be separated. 


turning from self-examination to the applications of his 


; in simple characters, he lost something of his personal 
n but became a more competent writer relying on a 

- technique and dramatic shock to make his points. 

1 not asserting that Steinbeck’s first books were his 
They were overwritten and sentimental, but Steinbeck 
lf appeared in a different light. In his latest books his 
lianism remains, but he has turned from working out 
onal solution—in its nature somewhat reactionary—to 


pplication rather than the evolution of the psychology 


frustration. That society alters personal psychology he 


;, but he reveals little feeling for social evolution in 


racter drawings are clear) or a social situation. In every 
rative, therefore, character and action, as by a formula, 


iplify a symbol. The most significant symbols to Stein- 


k are always life, death, nature. This fact causes him to 


e his emphasis on the bravery and pathos of the simple 


t of the farm laboring class. But because his symbols do 


necessarily evolve out of the situations presented, nor 


t of his impassioned vision of his characters’ significance, 


seem obvious. The alert reader will know in a paragraph 


two of each story just how the author proposes to prove 


point. 


ese stories are clever, but they move toward nothing 
lo Steinbeck’s novels move toward any consistent vision 
fe or toward any set of values. He has written one study 
ibor struggle which reads like a detective story (‘In 
ous Battle’), inconclusive in its social philosophy but 


ive in dramatt plot. “Mice and Men” is far more cer 











A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Communism’s Court 


In Search of 
Soviet Gold 


by JOHN D. LITTLEPAGE 
and DEMAREE BESs 


An American mining engineer, working 
under Stalin for ten vears, not interested 
in politics, never meddling with intrigue, 
came out of Russia with an extraordinary 
story. But it took Demaree Bess, ace for- 
eign correspondent, to get him to tell it. 
It is the blunt, unqualified truth of what 


he saw there, Just out, $2.75 


The New hook by 
William Beebe 


“aca Venture 


Life underseas—the wonderland which 
only William Beebe can re-create for land- 
lubbers, The ZACA took Beebe and his 
crew for two months’ wandering in the 
Gulf of California, hunting whale shark, 
the world’s largest fish, studying the most 
minute forms of life. A journey full of 
unexpected dangers and thrills, perfectly 
shared in the book. 

Illustrated with photographs, $3.00 


Virginia Woolf's 


call to peace 


Three Guineas 


“This brilliant book reveals Mrs. Woolf in 
the role of a penetrating pamphleteer. ... 
It isa further proof that she is indeed, ‘the 
most distinguished woman in English let- 
ters.’ ... The force of pure logic in this 
small book is a challenge to lazy minds.” 
—Boston Transcript. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WESTERN VIEW FARM 


Nineteenth Season 


® Rates, $6.00 to $8.00 per day, $35.00 per 
week. @ Hospitality that brings guests back 
year after year. @ Excellent food, and comfort- 
able beds. @ A beautiful location. @ Come for 
rest and diversion, and return tanned, glowing 
and invigorated. @ 76 miles from New York 
City, either by automobile or train. Address: 


Open until December First 
TED OHMER 
Western View Farm 
New Milford, Conn. Tel. New Milford 440 

















SCHOOLS 





Seminary College of Jewish Studies 


through the Israel Friedlaender Classes 
offi courses to adults in 
HEBREW LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
CONTEMPORANEOUS JEWISH LIFE 
JEWISH HISTORY @®@ RELIGION 
ete, 
Also Professional Training 
FOR TEACHING IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
OR FOR CLUB WORK 
“Alertness” Credit for Public School Teachers 


For furthe information anply to 


ISRAEL FRIEDLAENDER CLASSES 
Northeast Corner Broadway & 122nd Street, New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-7500 








FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Fall Term Registration 
Courses In: Science & Dialectics, Economics, Dialectical 
Materialism Marxism-Leninism Literature, American 
abor History, Current Events, War in China 
nplications, Labor Law and In- 
S. Supreme Court in American 
anal mat others. For Descriptive Catalogue D 
to 35 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








THEATER 








~ The Theatre Guild Presents 


ANDRE BIRABEAN’S Comedy 


Dame Nature 


Adapted by Patricia Collinge 


BOOTH rHEATRE—WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREFT. 
Eves, 8:30. Mats. Thursday & Saturday 2:30 











BOOK SHOP 





Special Discount Sale 
20 to 50% DISCOUNT on HUNDREDS of TITLES 
(Uneluding all International Publishers’ Titles) 
LABOR, SOCIALISM, COMMUNISM, 
HISTORY, ECONOMICS, PHILOSOPHY 
Limited Time — September 15 to October 8 
WORKERS BOOKSHOP 


50 East 13th Street New York City 


Open 0:50 to 8:90. Raturdays 6 o'clock 


LENDING LIBRARY:—AIl the books you 


jhave always wanted but never able to get. 
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tainly a study of neuroses than it is a picture of the | 
tarian. The best short story in this new collection, ‘’Th« 
Pony,” is forced, by the interjection of an act of vio 
to prove that through violence life springs from death 
story of a boy's loss of his first pony, of his learning 
life in warching the entire process of his second pony 
ception, prenatal growth, and emergence into the 
would have been right had the author not insisted that 
second pony’s mother, too, meet death in order to shoy 
life is born of death. The killing of the mare in or 
save the colt is a totally forced situation, and for 
always, to emphasize Steinbeck’s symbolism. 

In general, Steinbeck’s Salinas Valley farmers never 
cate more than their own characters, manipulated to 
extent by the author. Toward what ideology, if any, 
move? Toward what ideology does the author himself n 
Nothing in his work seems resolved or progressing ti 
resolution. His stories are competent, but reading ther 
goes through no authentic experience. 

EDA LOU WAL1 


Good, Clean Fun 


NIGHTINGALE WOOD. By Stella Gibbons. Long: 
Green and Company. $2.50. 


book line: the novels are already growing thicker coat 
gloom, the social studies are sprouting heavier pessi: 
growths, the bookworms are storing up unusually large « 
of tracts on the leading ideologies. So if you want to 
a little gleam of Good Clean Fun before the long A 
night sets in, here’s a tip: “Nightingale Wood” has sp: 
zest, verve, flavor—well, everything that a good drin! 
and most novels these days haven't. Of course, if you 


| he a safe bet that we're in for a severe winter in 


cling to that quaint superstition about the British not h 
any sense of humor, you may—because Stella Gibbor 
British—read the book and simply refuse to be amused 
you may be shocked. Not because of moral lapses or ! 
yard diction, understand, but because it violates the 
that books about frustrated, inhibited, shortsighted bour 
should curdle your very marrow, drive you grimly thr 
the psychological cesspool to a grand climax involving i1 
arson, rape, murder, and suicide. No, Miss Gibbons 1 
parently a woman to whom Nothing Is Sacred. She pok« 
irreverent finger right into the short-ribs of the m 
psychological study; she shamelessly pictures the antic: 
middle-class family in an English village, frustrations, in! 
tions, sublimations, and all, and still expects the read 
have a good time. She even throws in a perfectly upro 
hermit, a sort of combination of Puck, Falstaff, and | 
Lester. All the people in the book take themselves too 
ously, but somehow they muddle through, and if in the 
they are no happier, they are at least no less happy tha: 
fore. Now, where would we be if that sort of radical 
sense took hold—if we just went along taking ou! 
where we found it, not worrying because the people in 
story aren't as unhappy as we think they ought to be? \\ 
never fear: it won't happen often. Not this winter, any 
LOUIS B. SALOMO! 
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DRAMA 








The James Boys in Missouri 
7: 1IRTY years or more ago one of the favorite items in 


, , 
standard repertory of the traveling tock Company 


piece entitled “The James Boys in Missouri,’ which 


formed from Maine to California on the ten-twenty- 


lit. I have my own reas for remembering itt, 


ssure those who may be too young to do so that 


not very different from ‘Missouri Legend,” which 
le éclat at no less a 


mn that Guthrie 


een produced with consideral 
i 

’ 1 ° 7 1 ’ 

than the Empire and by no less a pet 

(‘in association with Max Gordon’"’). “The James 


: ie : _"- 
uck rather closer to business and therefore 


ore rapidly, but when “Missouri Legend” is inter- 


mi ved 


is usually interesting in the same way ind for the 
isons. 

afraid, however, that the author of the new play, 
nty, aimed vaguely at something rather different. His 


ns to indicate an intention to <« upture the fabulous 


1 


re which surrounds Jesse James as a folk hero; and, 


the two best scenes—that in which Jesse pays off the 
of an Ozark widow and the brief concluding ept- 
which the ballad-maker at his funeral sings the lay 
dirty little coward who shot Mr. Howard” instead 
mn—actually do succeed in catching the flavor of 
1s legend. But Mr. Ginty never seems able to remain 

| to any one style or any one conception of his central 
r for more than a scene at a time, and accordingly 
ynsistent interest as he manages to maintain ts merely 
ntary interest of a story of gun-play. When Jesse ts 
ng the folk hero—and this is most of the time—he is 
r pallid figure condescendingly conceived by the author 
ies pious soul who believes that God will forgive 
rders he does not seem 
nt loyalty to the Bapt 


ible to avoid in view of his 
ist church. This rather unsuccess 
intellectualized version of the character is neither the 


f legend nor, unless I have been misinformed, 


history. Either of these might conceivably become 


ntral character in an interesting play. So, for that mat- 
ght Mr. Ginty’s conception if it were given a credi- 
nd a vitality which it here lacks. The legendary figure 
‘and so does the historical one. Mr. Ginty’s concep- 
es not. 
catastrophe of the new play is the same as it was in 
| one—the hero is shot in the back when he turns to 
a picture on the wall. At the Empire it is a picture 
mother, though I am perfectly sure that when I saw 
James Boys’ in the old days it was the likeness of a 
yrse. I should like to argue that “Missouri Legend” is 
to that degree more sentimental than “The James Boys 
ssouri,’ but I am not sure enough of my facts. It may 
ssibly be that the stock company I remember had a 
e of a horse and none of a mother, while Mr. McClintic, 


ociation with Max Gordon, can command whatever 


There is a pleasant 


historical authenticity requires. 














JUST OUT 
HERE IS NEWS! 
The New Book by 
the author of 
SWEDEN: 
The Middle Way 


This Is 
Democracy 





Collective Bargaining 


in Scandinavia 
By MARQUIS CHILDS 


A timely and clearly written analysis of 
the Labor governments in Scandinavia, the 
trade union structure, and the way in which 
labor and capital settle their disputes (they 
have plenty of strikes and labor troubles!) by 
bargaining rather than by violence. It is a new 

story of immense importance to the people of 
the United States at this moment. Illus. $2.50 


On sale at all bookstores 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 























MASS MEETING Celebrating 
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Two Years of American Aid to the Spanish People 


MEDICAL BUREAU AND NORTH AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE TO AID SPANISH DEMOCRACY 


FOUNDED OCTOBER 1936 


More than $1,000,000 collected 
to date for the Spanish people 





SPEAKERS 


Prof. HAROLD J. LASKI 


Famous Political Scientist, Journalist, Member of Brttish 
Labor Darty, Executive Committee, 


WILLIAM PICKENS 


Director of N.A.A.C.P., just returned from Spain 


Dr. EDWARD K. BARSKY, of New York 


Chief of American Medical Corpa in Spain 


ANTONIO BAHAMONDE y Sanchez de Castro 


Former Propaganda Chief for Fascist General Quiepo de Llano 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


Wednesday, Oct. 5, at 8 P.M. 
Balcony 25c; Mezzanine & Arena 55e; Orchestra 83¢ 

* Foreign Minister Alvarez del Vayo of the 
Flash Spanish Republic will speak from Barcelona 
via trans-Atlantic telephone for fifteen minutes, 


MEDICAL BUREAU & NORTH AMERICAN COMMITTEE 


TO AID SPANISH 
DEMOCRACY, 881 4th 
Ave., New York City. 


I join you in celebrating the 
second anniversary of Amert- 
an aid to the Spanish people, Name........ 
and enclose my contribution 
to help send food, _ hi ae 
and medical supplies abroad 
the AMERICAN RELIEF Address 
SHIP FOR SPAIN 


The gum of 




















There’s still lime for 
you lo enter and win a 
substantial share of the 


$200.00 


in CASH PRIZES 


which wiil be won 


in The Nation’s 


NAMES CONTEST 


If you are a regular Nation reader, it 
costs you nothing to enter the contest. 
It's easy to compete: in less than half an 
hour you can do all that is required to 
become eligible for one of the following 


prizes: 


First eee. pul ...-$100.00 
Second . 50.00 
Third 25.00 


Five Prizes of $5.00 each 25.00 


TOTAL $200.00 


Send no money. Mail the appended cou- 
pon today, and we will send you the 
simple instructions on how to participate 

in this unique contest. 

Act promplly. Entries received after the 
deadline cannot be included in the com- 
petition, 

lHE NATION 20 VESEY ST. NEW YORK 


Please mail me at once complete information about 


The Nation's Names ( ontest, together with the ofhicial 


lntry Form 


N ative 


Street 


10-1-38 
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performance by Dean Jagger, and very accomplish 
Mildred Natwick as the Ozark widow and Dorothy 
Jesse's long-suffering wife. 

It is reliably reported that the coming theatrical 
to be notable for an unusually large number of play 
with Americana and also for an unusually large nun 
musical shows. “Missouri Legend”’ is no very en 
specimen of the first category, and “You Never | 
(Winter Garden) no very encouraging specimen of 
ond—despite the fact that Cole Porter is given chict 
for the score and that the cast is composed of a col! 
such favorites and ex-favorites as Clifton Webb, I 
man, Lupe Velez, and the dancing Hartmanns. Th: 
all-too-brief acrobatic dance by June Preisser and : 
ingly rowdy moments furnished by Miss Velez, ! 
which might be devoted to the specialties of all the p: 
is sacrificed to the careful elaboration of a prodi 
plot about a valet who masquerades as his master to } 
a love affair with a great lady who—wonderful str 
ingenuity—turns out to be a lady’s maid also in d 
JOSEPH WOOD KRI 


_ RECORD 


HIS seemed to be the right time to investigate | 
graphs, that is, medium priced phonographs ; uf 


the benefit of readers afflicted with direct current | 




















with the Ansley, which is built for use with both t 
current, and which I recommend even to readers w! 
A.C., since the difference in current makes no dif! 
the phonograph reproduction. Only one detail of « 
tion need be mentioned: the curved pickup arm, w! 
duces wear on the record and surface noise, and whi 
Magnavox that I discussed last year does not hav: 
Ansley D-21 radio-phonograph, which lists at $17 
A.C. motor and $175 with D.C. motor, gives good 
duction that will be completely satisfactory to those w! 
thetr music at a rather low volume level. But for th 
and richness of tone and clarity of definition that one 
want in orchestral reproduction at the proper volum« 
or even in reproduction of piano, the instrument to 
the D-25, which lists at $205 and $210. I recommend 
these two Ansleys; in a small, low-priced instrument 
best buy that I know at the moment is still the M 
vox table model. But I may have other recommend 
later on. 

In reply to continuing questions about needles I 1 
use a Columbia chromium for new records, and th« 
no more than five record sides. When the loose resid 
been cleaned out of the grooves (one playing will 
for a Victor record), use either a Victor halfton« 
shadowgraphed if you can afford it, and a fresh need! 
each record side; or the Universal non-metallic import: 
the Center Music Store, 1242 Sixth Avenue, New \ 
This needle reproduces almost as well as steel; it | 


several record sides in succession—the better the n« 











ment of the pickup the greater the number of 
1 as a semi-permanent sub- 
As for the sapphire, I can report that 
brietly sounded well, but I have 


le to test what it does to a record and what an 


yunds like; and experts I have talked with advise 
particularly against its use with an automatic 


r, where it may be chipped when it 1s lropne j 


i 


] yy 17 >! y\ UY } ne ¢ 
*h to confound my gloomy observations one of 


Ellington records in years is at hand Jitterbug’s 
played nominally by Johnny Hodges and _ his 
1 (Vocalion), and with fine solos by other Ellington 


Hodzges’s solo after the vocal of ‘Lost in Medita 


Vocalion) makes that record also worth having; 
. 1 trumpet | t the heo ing of “I ei 
a good trum pet SOIO at tne pepinning Or ove in 


recorded by Ellington under his own name 
k); and the same trumpeter helps Ellington to 
Lambeth Walk” in an amusing way (Brunswick). 
though to confound my gloom over Irving Berlin's 


“Now It Can 


Carefree’ there is his extraordinary 


This you may have in an outstanding example 
1 Bailey singing in its Red Norvo instrumental 
(Vocalion); and you may have the brilliant saxo 


» of Benny Carter at the beginning of Teddy 
record (Brunswick). On this one Wilson's play- 
ry bad, but he approximates his old form in ‘Laugh 
It Love’ (Brunswick), which with its other solos 
Bailey- 


umple ot 


1 
| 


the best of his recent records. And the 
nation offers another finely wrought ex 
style in “So Help Me” (Vocalion). 
yr im my recent piece: I remembered a Claude 
piano solo in a Maxine Sullivan record and I 


it was in “Please Be Kind’’; but on replaying this 
I have found that it has not Thornhill’s solo but a 
solo which I should have remembered, for it is 
> price of the record. What I take to be Thornhill 


e trumpeter are to be heard in Billie Holiday’s 


h I Had You” (Vocalion). 


igating Decca 75 


cent records further I can report 
nia Gramatte plays Bach’s Chaconne (two records) 
vigor of three men, which is excessive; that ‘Roméo 
id “Grand fete chez Capulet” from Berlioz’s “Roméo 
are worth having in Pierné’s performance (two 


;) that 


Bettendorf's singing of “Ich hab’ nur 
it” (one record) from Brahms’s German Requiem 
beautiful, and the Irmler Madrigal Choir’s singing 
» lieblich sind deine Wohnungen” (one record) and 
Du bist wiirdig” (one record) is acceptable; that 
lorf's record of Senta’s Ballad is fair; that Seine- 
5 singing in the finale of ‘Tristan’ is good, but the 
ral playing is poor, and the pace is hastened and the 
ling measures of the orchestra are omitted in order 
the piece all on one side; that Vaughan Williams's 
ion” Symphony, agreeable program music of no great 
rence, is well recorded by Wood (five records) ; and 
Walton’s Viola Concerto, which I find a less impressive 
than his symphony, is excellently recorded by Frederick 
ile and the London Symphony under Walton (three 


>5 YO). B. H. H 
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THE NATION 


in the 


CLAss RooM 


LWAYS of outs 1 value 


At this ritical point 1 W 1 affairs 1 
Gunther and Archibald MacLeish beco S- 
ular contributors; Helen Woodward ina ites 
a bi-weekly page dealing with advertising and 
consumer problems; Paul Y. Anderson N= 


' 
tributes a Washington Letter every week; and 


“In the Wind” brings to light obscure or sup- 


25c a month 


) . y 
per Student Ls the COSt Of the m 
at ' 
Jor classroom use, ON DNIR Orders for 


1Pazle 
te ifiG 
) 


ten or more ¢ pies to a Single ad lress: 
or 
3 months 
4 month: 
6 months 


8 months....... . 2.00 


Instructor’s Free Copy 


Please write your requirements on this form 


The Nation 20 Vesey St. New York 


I Jr my la ee. eee ee } 
| ETT eee eee eT 1 The N nm 
for the n ynths att , om 
rate of.......per student. $..... re | 


Name 


School 
Address .... ee wTrrrrrTe Try Ter aT ° 
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Letters to the Editors 


Padlock Law in Canada 


Dear Sirs: As an old-time reader of The 
Nation 1 beg a little space to inform 
your readers of the way the ‘padlock 
law’ 1s apy lied in the province of Que- 


bec. On Thursday, Septem! er 8, two 
officers of the provincial police espec ially 
charged with the application of the pad- 


lock 


absence, and showing to my wife their 


law visited my residence in my 
credentials from the provin ial authort 


ties, ransacked my home in search of 
communistic literature. I had a valuable 
collection of books dealing with eco- 


social problems, including 


books released in the last 


nomics and 
most of the 
four or five years by such authors as 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Malraux, 
Sender, Ralph Bates, Duranty, Agnes 
Smedley, Edgar Snow, Palme Dutt, and 
Bernard Shaw. Among the numerous 
periodicals confiscated was a large bun- 
dle of Lhe Nation. 


I cannot think of any reasonable ex- 
planation for this drasti« application of 
the law 


part 


in my Case as I do not take an 
active in propagandizing commu- 
nism, except to attend left-wing meet- 
ings as a sympathizer. The night before 
from an Italian 


led a meet- 


the raid, as delegate 
workers’ organization, I atten¢ 
ing called to lay plans for a financial 
campaign, sponsored by the Canadian 
Civic Liberty Union, to fight the padlock 
law through the courts, and to have it 
declared unconstitutional. I presume that 
the behavior of the provincial authori- 
ties 1s princi lly to intimidate all lovers 


from taking 


FRANK LEONE 


of democracy an active part 


in this Campaign 


Montreal, Canada, S | tember 22 


and the FCC 


“Television” 


Dear Sirs: 1 was somewhat surprised at 
the review of the W aldrop Borkin book 
on television published in the July 30 


wsue of Lhe Nation 


that t ( dl j 


I had imagined 
for this type of review had 


passe 1. The technique is so obvious: 


i 

minor errors and 
The fact 
had not 


that here is the first im- 


pick out tour or five 
blow thes« up into a review 


was obscured, for those who 


read the book, 
pottant analysis of corporation control 
of one great section of the communica- 
tions industry. This analysis has been 


hailed by reviewers everywhere, and I 


should have thought that it was in The 
Nation's tradition to welcome such a 
study. I don’t know why a staff member 
of the FCC should decide to “‘smear”’ the 
book, but could it be because the FCC 
did not get very favorable notice in the 
book ? H. C. ENGELBRECHT 


New York, September 15 


Reviewer Reinforcements 
Dear Sirs: Mr. Engelbrecht has allowed 
his loyalty to his friends, Frank Waldrop 
and Joseph Borkin, the authors of the 
book on television, to get the better of 
his judgment. The errors pointed out in 
my review were not minor, nor were 
they typographical, but involved impor- 
tant factual inaccuracies and misinterpre- 
tations of documents dealing with the 
very core of the subject. 

The most important sources of infor- 
mation bearing upon control of radio 
and television which the authors used in 
their book are reports of the Federal 
Communications Commission’s investi- 
gation of the Bell Telephone system. 
Of these, the following are heavily re- 
lied upon by the authors: “Scope and 
Structure of the Bell System,” “Control 
of American Telephone and Telegraph 
“Bell System Policies and 
Practices in Radio Broadcasting,” “‘Cor- 
porate and Financial History of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company,” 
and “Report on Electrical Research Prod- 
Inc.” 


Company,” 


ucts, 

The first three of these works were 
written by the reviewer with whose criti- 
cism Mr. Engelbrecht disagrees. The 
report on corporate and financial history 
was written by Dr. H. Mohat and that 
on electrical research products by Dr. 
Francis Staten. Both of these gentlemen 
have stated to me that, if anything, I 
was too generous in my review. 

Mr. Engelbrecht’s attempt to attribute 
improper motives to the reviewer as an 
employee of the FCC is a dud. At the 
time the review was written, I was do- 
ing research for the La Follette com- 
mittee. If Mr. Engelbrecht’s point had 
any significance he might be interested 
to know that one of the authors of the 
book he so vehemently defends was on 
the pay roll of the FCC almost up to 
the time of the publication of the book. 

N. R. DANIELIAN 
Washington, September 20 


The Godkin Tradition 


Dear Sirs: For several years | 
watched the editorials of many : 
papers, and have noticed the cont 
flow of writing based upon artic! 
subjects spaded up by The Nation a 
days before. As these subjects are tr 
in the newspapers a particular | 
rooted in and the truth rooted out 

The high standard of The N 
and the tradition in which it is st. 
as determined by Henry Lawrence ‘ 
kin, have put a great burden upx 
subsequent editors and publishers « 
magazine. They have, I believe, d 
remarkable job in view of the fact 
the agencies and engines for publis! 
untruth and garbled information 
so greatly increased. 

ARTHUR GOLDBI 

Chicago, September 15 


CONTRIBUTORS 


JOHN GUNTHER is the 


“Inside Europe.” 


LOUIS FISCHER has just retur: 
Paris from Geneva, where he 
the recent League mectings. 
ALBERT VITON is the pseudo: 


an American journalist in Palestir 


REINHOLD NIEBUHKR is prof« 
applied Christianity at Union Thi 
cal Seminary. 


JUSTIN O'BRIEN 1s assistant pro 
of French at Columbia University 
CONYERS READ is executive 


tary of the American Historical 
ciation. 


HANS KOHN is professor of m 
European history at Smith Colleg: 


CONSTANCE ROURKE is the au 
of “Charles Sheeler: Artist in 
American Tradition.” 
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THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., New York. | 
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650 cents. The Nation is indexed in Rea 
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